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Splitting Hyphens over Printmakers 

Sm: In your March 15 issue there is a 
write-up, on page 22, of the “North- 
west Printmakers.” The article speaks of 
“the Hayter-Lasansky style.” As a matter 
of fact, there is sufficient difference be- 
tween Hayter and Lasansky that it may 
be misleading to hyphenate them, and 
further confusion is added when one takes 
into account the fact that work by Lasan- 
sky’s students is commonly quite different 
from his own... 

My objection is ‘simply that the phrase 
“Hayter-Lasansky” is somewhat too blunt 
to be meaningful as a distinguishing char- 
acteristic. 

LESTER D. LONGMAN, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


(Mr. Longman has a degree of right on 
technical grounds, since the Hayter and 
Lasansky styles are, indeed, markedly dif- 
ferent. However, discrete as the styles 
are, they represent two sides of the same 
modern-mintage coin. For this reason, the 
hyphenated term “Hayter-Lasansky style” 
or movement has become a convenient 
commonplace among many writers on art, 
including the authority who furnished the 
material from which the Dicsst’s story 
was written.—Eb.] 


Pot Shots at N.A.’s and Critics 

Sm: Congratulations for your hellofa 
good review of the National Academy 
show [Dicest, Mar. 15]. Of course no art- 
ist worth his weight in sackcloth would 
be caught dying on that motholeum’s 
walls, let alone shaking a ten-foot stick 
at it or pointing with finger from a block 
away. 

But I can’t let off the powerhouse boys 
and girls this easily. In fairness let it be 
said that as supporting members of Fifty- 
Seventh Street’s Rod and Gun Club, the 
critics, over the years, set up these clay 
pigeons and now proceed to shoot them 
down. Nostalgic, the space given to eight 
photos before shard burial! 


L. ZouTsé, 
North Rose, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia News: Painting of War and Peace 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: Three major local exhi- 
bitions stress a trend toward acceptance 
of contemporary art as an important 
cultural force in the world. At the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, United World 
Federalists, in a whirlwind three-day 
exhibition, presented through invitation 
to some 50 local painters an aggregate 
which paces horror-reactions to war, 
confusion and disillusion, with canvases 
that concentrate on peaceful living. 

The Young Men’s and Young Wo- 
men’s Hebrew Association, in celebrat- 
ing its Diamond Jubilee, broadcast an 
invitation last November to artists in 
all parts of the U. S. to submit paint- 
ings on Jewish themes for jury action. 
From some 200 canvases the jury (Ra- 
zel Kapustin, Herman Bloch and Doro- 
thy Grafiy) selected 56 on the dual basis 
of Jewish symbolism and ability to paint. 
First prize of $150 went to an austere 
and dignified semi- abstract religious 
conception, Men of God by David E. 
Davis of Cleveland, Ohio; second of 
$100 to Prayer, a warmer, more per- 
sonal canvas by David Berger of Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Michigan; third 
to Itzak Sankowski of Philadelphia, 
for a _ sensitive huddle of refugees 
Within the Wall, and honorable men- 
tion to Leopold Segedin of Chicago, 
Illinois, for a lean, ascetic Scholar. 
Razel Kapustin, whose The Blessing is 
as symbolically tender as the Davis 
canvas is severe, received from Ray- 
mond A. Speiser the Maurice J. Speiser 
Memorial Award. 

In both shows the emphasis is on 


thought content as well as on creative 
ability. Third in the stimulating trio is 
the 19th Philadelphia Invitation Annual 
at the Friends Central School in Over- 
brook. This wide-awake educational in- 
stitution under the guidance of painter 
Hobson Pittman has pioneered locally 
in bringing living art of the area direct- 
ly to grade and high school children. 
Since both the World Federalists ag- 
gregate and the Y.M. and Y.W.H.A. 
show channel subject matter, the An- 
nual at Friends Central School merits 
prime consideration as a purely crea- 
tive-esthetic project, and as feeder for 
a permanent school art collection en- 
riched each year by a purchase from 
the exhibition. Abstractions, semi- 
abstractions, surrealism and realism 
hang side by side without bias of sub- 
ject or execution; while work by the 
better known artists mingles with 
work by promising new talents. 
Paintings in the exhibition which 
appealed most to this reviewer are 
Peter Miller’s fascinatingly subtle plas- 
tic color-form abstraction, Prehistoric 
Animals; Still-Life by Vernon Dorn- 
bach, Jr., for its excellent organiza- 
tion and color quality; Walter E. 
Baum’s The Art Student for its fresh- 
ness of execution; Elizabeth Ross 
Weber’s delicate sensitive handling of 
whites, greens and blues, Swunlight; 
Margaret Chrystie’s The Tide Is High; 
Mary Wittman’s The Sea; A. P. Hankins’ 
rich abstraction Artificial Plant and 
Purviance’s The Birds and the Bees. 
Less broadly inclusive exhibitions are 
the Carlen Gallery’s first one-man show 


in this country of work by Fritz 
Janschka, Catherwood Foundation Fel- 
low from Vienna now teaching at Bryn 
Mawr College; a feminine two-some by 
Dorothy Pema and Estelle Thomas at 
the Dubin Galleries; and a one-woman 
aggregate by Jessie Drew-Bear in the 
Artists Gallery at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Janschka is an intense surrealist who 
fortifies his exquisitely macabre draw- 
ings with sensitive color wash, Having 
passed through the inferno of war it- 
self, he is moved less by the world as 
it is than by his own reactions to its 
sadistic tendencies. 

The Dubin show plays self-taught 
Estelle Thomas against school - bred 
Dorothy Pema. Having painted for a 
year in war-torn Poland the former 
rushes headlong past art dangers to 
visualize her emotions from the syna- 
gogue-dominated red stones of Warsaw 
Ghetto to the child-peopled windows of 
a long drab gray orphanage. Miss Pema, 
more aware of technical difficulties, is 
torn between the somber and the vivid. 

Self -taught Jessie Drew-Bear, not 
unlike Miss Thomas, is intrigued by 
detail, and manages to create in paint 
jewel-encrusted ideas that have the 
quality of adult fairy tales. 

The most dramatic show in town is 
“TInside-1950” at the Art Alliance. Team- 
ing modern furniture (some of it sculp- 
tor-designed) with modern painting, 
Lott-Neagle, the decorator - promoters 
responsible for the four room settings, 
use striking mural scrolls by Alexander 
Calder, Matisse, Matta and Miré as 
colorful backgrounds to point up the 
new materials and furnishings. 
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Academy of the Abstract 


Cae Datt, leader of the true Surrealists as opposed 
to those who would install the noted Abstractionist Paul 
Klee in that position, is responsible for the following quote 
from Jean Cocteau, which has fathered a series of thoughts 
on our present academic art—that of the Abstract. Quoted 
Dali (via Leonard Lyons) : 

“Jean Cocteau once said to me that the man who was the 
first to say ‘Her cheek is like a rose petal’ was a true poet. 
The second man who said it was an idiot.” 

Abstract art appears to have assumed the role of the 
second man in the world of contemporary American art ex- 
pression: acres and acres of canvas as boring to the seeker 
after the rare spark of original inspiration as was ever the 
old academic naturalism (not to be confused with realism). 
Gallery after gallery houses them, and the art press is sur- 
feited. Hang them any way you wish and, unless they possess 
the value of design, they are much alike in their decorative 
emptiness of human significance. 

Imagine an entire museum hung with Thomas Hovendens 
and you have some idea of what the New Academy is doing 
to aesthetic vision—except that Hovenden appealed to the 
honest sentiment of the little guy, while Arshile Gorky, for 
example, only attains posthumous honor among later intel- 
lectuals. Are his mediocre abstractions any better now that 
he is dead by his own hand? No, but they are more fashion- 
able. How many of the new generation of art patrons recall 
the almost parallel career of Oscar Bluemner, whose suicide 
was postponed by the WPA? 

War and human unrest, especially since the Napoleonic 
Era, have had an influence upon the course of art, not alone 
because artistic wealth follows commerce. This time art 
writers guessed high and wide, including nostalgic roman- 
ticism and magic realism—until we found abstract art and 
its second cousin, expressionism, firmly in the saddle. Why 
should this New Academy grow so rapidly in the ratio of 
geometric progression? Some would credit it to the tension 
of nuclear fission. The answer probably lies within the art 
form itself. Americans are naturally gifted with the trait 
of finding the short-cut to production problems and thinking 
in conveyor-belt terms. A bad abstraction is about the easiest 
thing in the world to paint; a good one is among the hardest. 

It is not a question of the abstractionist not knowing how 
to draw or being ignorant of his technique, despite the easy 
“out” this gives the lazy mind. Georges Braque is the greatest 
of abstractionists because he knows his craft and has some- 
thing to say with it; for the same reason Pablo Picasso should 
be placed in second position, their relativity being due pri- 
marily to the fact that Picasso has commercialized his talents 
for the American trade which eagerly awaits his 20-minute 
sketches. They may be studio sweepings, but they at least 
fit the pattern of the New Academy. 

Aside from the speed with which most bad abstractions 
can be turned out, there is the enervating factor of fashion- 
able adoption. A museum director who buys at the right 
time to influence a small but powerful group of patrons 
greatly aids the imitators of the New Academy along the 
road to temporary fame. Why spend those weary hours 
learning the fundamentals when acceptance comes f.o.b. at 
the age of 25? Sometimes, serious artists must feel that recog- 
nition has little kinship to work in the New Academy. 

And even when technique has been perfected to the point 
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of unconscious application, there remains the tragedy of the 
young who have nothing to say that has not been said better 
by their peers. This was true of too many among those se- 
lected recently by Life as the best of our youth. The older 
academician, painting eternally his blue snow-shadows, prob- 
ably found his studio tricks no more difficult than does the 
New Academy with its cement tablecloths and calcified cacti. 

The same errors of conformation that cut the following 
of the old academy will react eventually against the new. 
It is all a matter of waiting for the time and the place— 
and the artist. America, all signs indicate, is the place for 
the next renaissance. We do not know the time, but when 
we revolt against both types of academic dogma, we will 
surely discover the artist. 


John Sloan Honored 


Ww" MERITED is the Gold Medal for Painting awarded 

to John Sloan by the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters—an honor which in the past was voted only once in 
ten years (beginning this year it will be awarded in two 
fields annually). Previous art winners were John Singer 
Sargent (1914), Edwin H. Blashfield (1923), Gari Melchers 
(1932) and Cecilia Beaux (1942)—strange company indeed 
for the salty, 78-year-old rebel who helped lead “The Eight” 
away from the Ivory Tower of studio props into the realm 
of virile American realism. More in line with Sloan’s fight- 
ing, independent nature is his 1950 co-winner Henry Louis 
Mencken. 

Next year an even greater honor will be accorded Sloan. 
A retrospective exhibition of his works will compose the 
first one-man show in the new building of the Whitney 
Museum. Let us hope that his greatest canvas, Wake of the 
Ferry (either version, No. 1 and/or No. 2), will be there to 
prove the eminence of this man who devoted so much of 
his time to the aid of his fellow artists. 

At the time the Gold Medal was announced, Sloan gave 
an interview to Sanka Knox of the New York Times (he 
divides his time between New York’s Hotel Chelsea and a 
beautiful home on the edge of Santa Fe). Wrote Miss Knox: 
“Philosophical about the tardy financial rewards that have 
come to him in the last six or eight years from his early 
work, Sloan was equally unconcerned with the apathy of 
critics for his recent work: ‘Essentially, critics are fashion 
editors, trained to write about imitators of the modern move- 
ment. I don’t know what they think of my new landscapes— 
they ignore them’.” When reminded that the critics did not 
like his latest cross-hatched nudes, Sloan said frankly he 
didn’t like critics, and his criticism of imitators of modern 
art does not include the movement itself. 

For other Sloanisms, read his Gist of Art. 


* * * 


GENAUER RELAXES:—During a season when the critics were 
roughly criticized for white-washing too many exhibits with 
platitudes, Emily Genauer of the Herald Tribune, at least, 
came out flat-footed with an opinion on Robert Motherwell’s 
Collage in the Metropolitan’s Life exhibition. Miss Genauer: 

“After carefully studying this arrangement of pasted-up 
lengths of yellow-painted wrapping paper, I intend from this 
point on to stop worrying about Motherwell. As a conscien- 
tious critic eager to receive new ideas and forms in art with 
understanding and sympathy, I have been incréasingly con- 
cerned with my inability to go along with the small but 
influential group of collectors -and museum officials who have 
been extolling Motherwell to the skies. Occasionally I’ve 
come across a picture which seemed good—only to realize 
later that in my desire to be receptive I was forcing a favor- 
able reaction. Now I’m going to sit back and relax. Collage 
did that for me.” 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Glorification of the ABC’s 


When a three-year-old child is first 
introduced to a piano and discovers 
that those white things make noise— 
he has one grand and glorious time. He 
bangs, pounds, smashes as the noise 
pours forth. He gets emotionally ex- 
cited by the exuberant adventure of 
creating chaos. Adults will watch such 
a performance with amused tolerance, 
knowing the exuberance is a healthy 
emotional outlet. But rare indeed will 
be the grown-up who will call this chaos 
of sound musical art. 

In painting, from long experience in 
teaching, I know an identical approach 
of hilariously splashing color into emo- 
tional chaos is healthy. It is an exciting 
release. It is grand fun. It is a glorious 
beginning—on which any novice, child 
or adult, can then build by controlling 
the chaos. Everyone can grant the 
healthfulness of this beginning. But 
most of us will not call it pictorial art. 

The Louis Carré Gallery has import- 
ed work by six European artists, lit- 
tle known here—Bazaine, Estéve, Har- 
tung, Lanskoy, Lapicque and Staél— 
who, it is claimed, represent “Advanc- 
ing French Art.” The “advance” is a 
march backward to the chaotic begin- 
nings and to the first fumbling steps in 
color-space organization. It is comfort- 
ing to see we are not the only nation 
prompted by confusion to glorify the 
kindergarten. 

The famous tri-museum manifesto of 
the Boston Institute, the Modern and 
the Whitney is so very broad-minded 
that it does not proscribe ‘this return 
to the kindergarten. In fact, the three 
institutions have honored it, the Mod- 
ern having bought a number of exam- 
ples. In the last Whitney Painting An- 
nual at least 30 works were honored by 
invitational inclusion which _ ranged 
from utter emotional confusion to the 
ABC beginnings of organizational con- 
trol. Among those “artists” who have 
been glorified are: 

Robert Motherwell, whose crude blun- 
derings take all cakes for the most be- 
ginnerish of beginnings, Bradley Walk- 
er Tomlin, whose deliberate descent to 
the emotive scrawl in view of ‘his for- 
mer distinguished work is unexplain- 
able, Baziotes and Stamos with their 
sensitive and promising three- and four- 
color compositions, and Jackson Pol- 
lock who harps on one texture and 
four or five colors -repeated endlessly 
through an entire picture. 

The formlessness of Morris Graves 
seems the result of innocence, as does 
that of Loren MaclIver. But the au- 
thentic emotional experiments of Stan- 
ley W. Hayter and Hans Hofmann with 
their first- and second-grade levels of 
organizational achievements can _ hard- 
ly be explained on that count; both 
certainly know better, or should. And 
Adolf Gottlieb’s simple childish panels, 
far inferior to the “primitive” designs 
they derive from, are unbelievable. 

Our editor, and the critics he quotes 
in his April 15th editorial, have made 
an excellent start in pillorying this 
childishness in contemporary art. It be- 
hooves us to k2ep our criticism on the 
adult level and demand adult perform- 





ance on the part of our artists. 
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LOREN MAcIveErR: Fire Escape 


One-man Direction Gives a New Cast to Virginia’s Biennial Show 


By Leslie Cheek, Jr.* 


THE Jos of being a kind of “visual 
trustee” for the citizens of an entire 
state is not an easy one—especially 
where modern art is concerned. Never- 
theless the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts has presented large displays of 
contemporary American painting every 
two years since 1938, as very proper 
items on its exhibition schedule, Despite 
this, Virginians as a whole remained 
uninterested, passive, or openly hostile 
to the subject of contemporary art. 

For the 1950 exhibition, the Museum 
decided on a new method of organiza- 
tion and presentation: In former years, 
half the paintings were chosen by the 
Museum’s director and half by a jury 
of practicing artists. Perhaps the in- 
evitable repetition of the director’s per- 
sonal taste and the necessary com- 
promises of jury choice lessened the 
interest and character of the resultant 
exhibitions. 

But perhaps worse still was the fact 
that the men who chose them did their 
work and left Virginia several weeks 
before the exhibitions were hung. 
Though there was always a catalogue, 
it contained only the usual listings and 
perfunctory foreword. The personalities 
who selected the paintings were not 
available, either personally or in print, 
to discuss with Virginians any of the 
many debatable points always raised by 
displays of contemporary art. 

So, for 1950, the Virginia Museum in- 
vited a single, well-qualified man, James 
Johnson Sweeney, to select an exhibition 


*Mr. Cheek is director of the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 
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of American paintings which, to him, 
represented a significant group of con- 
temporary canvases for display to the 
citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Sweeney came to Virginia to 
hang the exhibition and to meet vari- 
ous groups of citizens, including the 
Accessions Committee with whom he 
discussed the paintings which seemed 
particularly worthy of purchase for the 
Museum’s collection (purchases will be 
announced later). After Virginians have 
had two weeks to visit the show, he 
will return to present a series of il- 
lustrated lectures. 

In addition, Mr. Sweeney also wrote 
an essay for the catalogue to put into 
printed form the philosophy underlying 
his selections. His essay reads, in part: 

“It has been said that the one neces- 
sity in poetry is to keep words as flex- 
ible as possible, as full of the sap of 
nature, The poet in dealing with his 
own time must see that language does 
not petrify in his hands. This is also 
the responsibility of the painter. 

“One cannot carry his father’s corpse 
round with him wherever he goes,’ is 
Guillaume Apollinaire’s famous warn- 
ing. Yet from another viewpoint tradi- 
tion cannot be disregarded: an artist 
has his full value only in relation to 
those artists who have gone before him 
and who will follow him. . 

“A realization of this need to see 
that the language of painting does not 
petrify . . . is what has strikingly char- 
acterized American painting during the 
last ten years. Nor has this development 
been limited to the young artists. One 
realizes in glancing at John Marin’s 
Morning Scene—Sea and Ledges of 1949 


that he is still as youthful in his in- 
terests along such lines as some of the 
youngest exhibitors. And Lyonel Fein- 
inger’s Courtyard, III of 1950 shows 
him possibly as young, if not younger, 
in his lyrical self-limitations than at 
any point in his long career. 

“But what is equally gratifying in 
considering the current situation in 
American art is that this awakened 
interest in finding new pictorial nouns 
and spreading the frontiers of expres- 
sion into new fields is not limited to 
workers in a solitary vein. At one side 
of the field we find the expressionist 
researches of Hyman Bloom, Abraham 
Rattner, Jack Levine and others; in 
another quarter the more austere forms 
of Fritz Glarner, I. Rice Pereira; near- 
by, Stuart Davis with his Little Giant 
Still-Life, Ralston Crawford with his 
Grain Elevators, Minneapolis and G. L. 
K. Morris’ Vagrant Disks. Again a 
step, and we have Yves Tanguy’s De 
Mains Pales aux Cieux Lassés, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi’s My Fate in Your Hand and 
Ben Shahn’s Song; and further on 
again, Edward Hopper’s Solitude and 
Andrew Wyeth’s Mother’ Archie’s 
Church. Everyone is contributing some- 
thing fresh toward finding new pic- 
torial metaphors and toward keeping 
the language fluid. 

“This is the foundation from which a 
live art development in the United 
States may spring... .” 

Though the display has been open 
only two days at the time this account 
is written, Virginians already are be- 
ginning to show wide-spread interest in 
it. The obvious personal sincerity of 

[Continued on page 31] 
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What Buffalo Wants 


BROAD HINTS to potential Buffalo don- 
ors are being dropped in the “Bosch to 
Beckmann” show, current at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery to May 15. 

The exhibition’s 22 paintings, cover- 
ing five centuries, were chosen to il- 
lustrate gaps in the home collection— 
gaps “which the gallery hopes eventual- 
ly to fill.” All of the canvases were lent 
by private collectors and dealers, and 
conveniently or coincidentally, all can 
be had for a price. 

Among the coveted canvases are ones 
by Van der Weyden, Tintoretto, El 
Greco, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Ochtervelt and Guardi. Others are by 
Courbet, Puvis de Chavannes, Manet, 
Derain, Eakins, Dove, and contempo- 
raries Leonid and Tam, 

A number of the paintings by the 
earlier masters are making their first 
appearance in this country. Of these, 
there is a Holy Family by Joos van 
Cleve and a loosely painted portrait of 
Charles IV of Spain by Goya. 


Discovery in Boston 


AS A RESULT of an 18-month thorough 


cleaning, a big, grimy canvas, recently. 


donated to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, has turned out to be another mas- 
terpiece by Tintoretto. 

This important painting, which rep- 
resents the scene of the Nativity with 
the Virgin Mary, St. Anne, St. Joseph 
and a shepherd adoring the Christ Child 
dsee reproduction), was the gift, some 
time ago, of Quincy Adams Shaw of 
Boston. It measures 61 by 138% inches. 
In the condition in which it was origi- 
mally donated, its surface was so ob- 
fuscated by soot and overpaint, that 
identification of its artist was impos- 
sible. Results of X-rays, chemical tests 
and cleaning, which brought out the 
beautiful figures and rich colors, led to 
the decision that the painting had been 
done by Tintoretto. 

According to W. G. Constable, the 
Museum’s Curator of Paintings, the 
canvas is one of the country’s finest 
Tintorettos. On stylistic grounds, he 
dates it around 1570, It is currently on 
view at the Museum. 


Ex Greco: St. Martin and the Beggar 
Art Institute of Chicago 


El Greco for Chicago 


ACQUISITION of another painting by 
the 17th century’s famous Greek ex- 
patriate, El Greco, brings the number 
of El Greco canvases at the Chicago 
Art Institute up to a total of four, 
making this one of America’s largest 
collections of works by this Spaniard- 
by-adoption. The painting, St. Martin 
and the Beggar (see reproduction), was 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick, The saint, known as the pro- 
tector of the poor, is represented as a 
Knight on horseback. Other versions of 
the painting are owned by the Boston 
Museum and the National Gallery. 

Still in its original, exquisitely carved 
frame, the canvas now hangs with the 
Institute’s re-arranged 15-piece collec- 
tion of Spanish art. Besides the El 
Grecos, the group includes paintings by 
Zurbarian and Velazquez. 


TINTORETTO: The 


Canada’s Twin Legacy 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY elegance—in its 
sober English and its giddy French ver- 
sions—is the keynote of an exhibition 
of the 18th-century art of France and 
England current at the Montreal Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 


More than 250 examples of painting, 
drawing, sculpture, tapestry, china, sil- 
ver and needlework have been as- 
sembled for this show which may well 
be the first of its kind. Seldom, if 
ever, have the French and British arts 
of this period been shown side by side, 
in parallel installations which point up 
the contrasts between the two coun- 
tries at a time when their cultures 
were most interdependent. 


The British art attests that sober 
and aristocratic atmosphere of England 
in the days of Queen Anne and the four 
Georges, the haut-monde of Gainsbor- 
ough, Reynolds, Zoffany and other art- 
ists who courted and were courted by 
the fashionable. Set against this, in 
light measure, is the gay and exuberant 
social milieu of France under Louis 
XV and XVI, that heart-on-her-sleeve 
France portrayed by Watteau, Boucher 
and Fragonard. 


Big U. S. and foreign museums, im- 
portant connoisseurs and dealers have 
contributed to this bilateral show 
which, appropriately, is being held in 
the one city where the languages and 
traditions of the two 18th-century pow- 
ers still exist at close quarters. The 
exhibits, including some 50 drawings, 
44 paintings and a number of sculp- 
tures (with two English pieces from 
London’s Victoria and Albert Museum), 
represent almost all the big English 
and French names of the period. 

In digging up top-quality material 
for the exhibition, Director Robert Ty- 
ler Davis discovered a number of im- 
portant but still unknown collections. 


Museums which lent to the exhibition 
include Buffalo’s Albright Art Gallery, 
the Art Gallery of Toronto, The Prince- 
ton University Art Museum, the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, the Fogg and Metro- 
politan Museums, the National Gallery 
of the U.S. and of Canada, and the 
Wadsworth Atheneum. 


Nativity. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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EpvarRD MUNCH: (Left) Dance of Life, 1899-1900. (Right) Anziety, 1894 


Boston Resurrects Edvard Munch, N orway’s Wayward Painter-Prophet 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: In a gala and rather unex- 
pected tribute to one whose name had 
been virtually forgotten in the art 
world while even old Vuillard and Bon- 
nard had creaked out into public view, 
the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard and 
the Boston Institute of Contemporary 
Art have delved far back to bring Ed- 
vard Munch out of the grave. He died 
at 81 in 1944, a grand old rebel whose 
libido managed to remain active to the 
bitter end. 

In Norway, and perhaps in other 
realms, he waxed and fumed far ahead 
of his times. He reaped scorn as a vile 
Bohemian or worse, as most artists 
must who think differently from the 
mob. He won applause but, the louder 
it became from the avant garde side 
(which usually has some sort of hal- 
berd to grind), the less he prized it. 

He was a great colorist, an incom- 
plete draftsman in his oils, a man of 
vision whose vision outstripped his tech- 
nical abilities, a sort of wayward saint 
who might well have enjoyed burning 
at the stake in such a period as the 
Spanish Inquisition, which, due to cli- 
mate perhaps, never quite hit Norway. 

There was a tremendous fanfare 
about our dear allies, the Norwegians, 
when the show opened. Perhaps it is 
just as well, since this is not a con- 
ventional review linked to all sorts of 
recondite terms concerning technique, 
to start with the Norwegian Ambassa- 
dor, Don Wilhelm Morgenstierne. 

His Excellency grabbed me—and that 
is the term—as soon as I entered the 
halls presided over by Mr. Plaut. As 
he did so, William Constable, English 
curator of paintings at the Fine Arts 
Museum, rushed up to us. “This is 
your greatest triumph,” proclaimed Mr. 
Constable. The ambassador turned a 
cold and glassy eye upon him. 

“T think not,” said the envoy extraor- 
dinary of Norway. “There are only 
three paintings here of any worth at 
all, in my humble opinion, and I am 
showing this gentleman those.” 

Whereupon Mr. Morgenstierne indi- 
cated his choices. And why not? First, 


May 1, 1950 


he chose the lovely icy little study of 
three ostensibly innocent maidens on 
a bridge lighted as discreetly as they 
by a chaste moon. 

Munch (pronounced Muhnk) would 
have loved it. Then the E. E. turned 
to a frigid landscape apparently illu- 
minated by northern stars of the more 
snooty variety. “That, dear sir, is my 
Norway,” said the dean of Washington’s 
foreign corps. Forthwith, we turned to 
Munch’s study of maidens or otherwise 
at some more or less gay ball. “Ob- 
serve how one is innocent, another wil- 
ling, another disillusioned. What path- 
os! What tragedy!” 

And, in this brief wisp or essence, 
he synthesized his fellow-countryman. 

For Edvard Munch was a tormented 
rebel, not like Gauguin, the bold ec- 
centric, nor like Van Gogh (whose color 
patterns he sometimes adopted), close 
to insanity. He was a brooding fellow, 
obsessed with the loss of his mother 
and the strange, furious whims of his 
rather well-fixed father. 


EpvarD MuNcH: Puberty, 1894 








For a time, since he won a scholar- 
ship to Paris from the staid Norwegian 
government, he painted like the Pointil- 
lists and the Impressionists. Yet, like 
two old individualists who plodded or 
soared along in their own. way—Vuil- 
lard and Bonnard—he sought despe- 
rately, and toward the end successfully, 
to remain himself. He was intensely in- 
terested in sex, had unhappy love af- 
fairs, flew to heights of ecstacy, and 
descended to depths of despair, which 
makes you wonder -.why he didn’t at- 
tempt to end it all. 

Yet Munch, caught up first by French 
ways and then enamored of Teuton 
expressionism (in a Germany where he 
received his first full-hearted praise 
and encouragement), eventually found 
himself. And it is ironic that a staid 
New England, full of Yankee ’isms, 
should have resurrected him. 

In his oils, which are so often half- 
finished, inchoate, frenzied beyond most 
artistic discipline, Munch, the esthete 
and brooder, loses the control of his 
wonderful woodcuts and lithographs. 
Yet we must admit that those oils, so 
sweeping or broken in brush strokes, 
so flat in technique here, and so riot- 
ous in color there, express, beyond the 
ability of most painters today, a love 
and understanding of life, a sort of 
Titanic sympathy for the foibles of 
poor humans rushing through love to 
eventual disillusionment. 

The bandy-legged men on benches 
or in boudoirs, the wan, trusting, de- 
flowered women, the broader versions 
of people face to face with disaster, 
doom, or death, the fleeting moments 
of happiness snatched behind curtains 
sheltering lovers from the eventual 
cynicism of existence, are marvelously 
depicted by him. 

You can see by the prints that Munch 
was a great draftsman, a thoroughly 
accomplished intellectual artist. You 
can sense the monk and the Bohemian 
intertwined, as so many of our saints 
now signalized by psalms so often were. 


Above all, in whatever Munch did do, 
or failed to do, through some inner 
[Continued on page 30} 
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KorREN Der HAROOTIAN: Pillar of Salt 
Audubon Artists Prize, $100 


Assembly at Milch 


AN EXHIBITION of contemporary paint- 
ings assembled from many sources 
rather than from one gallery’s stock- 
room, furnishes proof that differing art- 
istic languages can make a stimulating 
conversation. Stephen Etnier’s canvas, 
Morning Soda abandons his familiar 
wide horizons, gaining definite intensity 
through this concentration. The three 
figures at a boat’s rail in Iver Rose’s 
Docking, as well as the sky against 
which they are silhouetted, possess the 
magic of color that distinguishes him. 

Irwin D. Hoffman's Budapest String 
Quartette includes, I am told, remark- 
able accuracy in its portraiture of the 
musicians. But the distinctive feature 
of the canvas is the inescapable im- 
pression of the melody in which they 
are absorbed. John Sharp’s Ephrata 
Cloisters conveys vividly the spirit of 
place. Sidney Laufman’s Landscape is 
a departure from his recent work; its 
richness of pure painting is nothing 
less than delectable. 

Musical Interlude, a recent canvas 
by Farnsworth, shows a seated nude 
who appears to have abandoned her 
garments hastily for the delight of 
playing on her flute. It is both a witty 
conception and an admirable painting. 
Other artists contributing excellent 
works to this varied exhibition are 
Hilde Kayn, Leon Kroll, Louis di Valen- 
tin, Hobson Pittman, Guy Péne DuBois, 
David Moreing, George Ault, Lynn 
Faussett, Frank di Gioia, Ferdinand 
Warren, Jay Connaway, Helen Sawyer, 
Jay Robinson and Adelaide Milton de 
Groot. (Milch, to May 13.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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By Margaret Breuning - 


THE AUDUBON ARTISTS apply the term 
“comprehensive” to their eighth annual 
exhibition—and quite rightly. Both its 
inclusion of all contemporary mediums 
and techniques and its physical extent 
—filling all the labyrinthine galleries 
of the National Academy—merit that 
epithet: Traditional and abstract works 
are fairly balanced, but there are fewer 
non-objective paintings than one might 
expect from peripatetic viewings of lo- 
cal galleries. Yet, since the organiza- 
tion’s purpose is not to “point a moral 
or adorn a tale,” it must be conceded 
that its objective of presenting a wide- 


ly representative exhibition of excellent 


works has been achieved, There are, in 
fact, only a comparatively small num- 
ber of also-rans. 


Landscapes and landscapes with fig- 
ures make definite contribution. One 
of the topnotchers is Ogden M. Pleiss- 
ner’s The Ramparts, Avallon (gold 
medal award) which combines expert 
craftsmanship with a sensitive envelop- 
ment of atmosphere. In contrast, John 
C. Menihan’s Industrial Junk appears 
so casual that it conceals its considered 
design. Lower Skyline by Paul B. 
Seckel, Harry Shoulberg’s welter of 
fusing color in Gloucester, Mabel Scott 
Georgi’s idyllic Las Tortugas, Jean 





Sot WILSON: Low Tide 
Joseph Mayer Prize, $50 


Liberte’s evocation of mystery in Fog 
and Lighthouse made direct appeal. 

Among many admirable exhibits are 
canvases by Sigmund Kozlow, Paul W. 
Zimmerman, Lundy Siegriest, Syd 
Browne, John Folinsbee, Paul Mommer, 
Florence Mandell, Xavier Gonzalez, 
J. Barry Greene, Gigi Ford Pucci, Em- 
ily D. B. Hoysradt, Hobart Nichols, 
Frank C. Kirk, and Ferdinand Warren 
(Warren won a prize). 

Fantasy is ably sustained by finished 
craftsmanship in Frank S. Gordon’s 
The Necklace, Ruth Ray’s April Child, 
Anthony Toney’s Slave Ship, Marvin 
Cone’s No Stranger Here, Charles 
Schucker’s The Embrace, Wm. C. Mc- 
Nulty’s Mexican Tintype Man. 

Outstanding abstractions include 





Audubon Artists Aim at Comprehensiveness 


Industrial Variations, No. 1 by Sidney 
Gross, The Kiss by George Constant, 
Yellow Still-Life by Victor Candell, 
Bridge Structure by Kenneth G. Nack 
(prize award), Rita Leff’s Collation, 
Omer Lassonde’s Victorian Illusion, 
Herbert J. Gute’s Night Traffic (prize 
award for watercolor) and Sperry An- 
drews’ Clown and Harlequin. It is dif- 
ficult to classify Michael Heiter’s 
amusing Third Floor Back, which in 
spite of its multitudinous details holds 
together in design, Hilda Katz’ Wild 
Fowl in Motion, or James Wilmot’s 
stark Fire Escapes. 


Figure pieces display a wide variety 
of conception and execution. Pink 
Clown by Samuel Brecher is a pleas- 
ing variant from the usual figures in 
motley. Iver Rose’s Hi Ya Folks (prize 
award) flashes with color and move- 
ment; Italian Game by Louis Bosa is a 
vibrant pattern of colorful figures; 
The Seance by David E. Davis is a 
witty satire of credulous folk; A. S. 
Baylinson contributes, in White Carna- 
tion, a vibrant, well-modeled figure; 
Revington Arthur’s Circus Family is 
ably organized in a wealth of deep 
hues; Tournament by Henry Gasser co- 
ordinates the crowded figures in pat- 
terns of light and color; Dana Pond’s 
Summer Afternoon embodies its title 
in the figure of a young girl decora- 
tively placed in a subtle play of light 
and shade; Helen Gapen Oehler’s Carni- 
val swings before one in its gaiety of 
rhythmic detail; Mending the Rug by 
John Koch reveals both impeccable 
craftsmanship and inner tension. Ce- 
sare Stea’s Family Group possesses 
both the soundness of sculptural de- 
sign and the essence of human. rela- 
tions. Other commendable figures in- 
clude Catharine Morris Wright’s The 
Clarkes, and S. Edmund Oppenheim’s 
romantic Shelley, so well ordered in 
its design that it escapes sentimentality. 


Portraiture which should go on rec- 
ord is by Jane Freeman, Charles Mac- 
Lellan, Ada R. Cecere, Margery Ryerson, 
Wilford S. Conrow. All achieve sound- 
ness of pictorial design while they dis- 
play penetration of character. Ger- 
trude Schweitzer’s Cheer Leader, wheth- 
er portrait or not, is arresting. 

A group of casein paintings com- 
prises a number of well deserved awards. 
Among them Sol Wilson’s Low Tide, 
Joseph De Martini’s dramatic clash of 
elemental: forces in The Promontory, 
and George Barber’s casein and water- 
color, Mist on the Moon. In this section 
there are also Rose Schaffer’s White 
Nets, Ralph Fabri’s handsome non-ob- 
jective Faith, J. Jay McVicker’s formal- 
ized Coal Chute, John Lonergan’s rhyth- 
mic Sea Gulls, Mathew William Boy- 
han’s amusing New York Times, Ogun- 
quit, George Russin’s vivid portrayal 
of My Landlady, Beached by Nancy 
Ranson, Louis di Valentin’s Victims. 

Mention must be made of some still- 
life paintings which possess imagina- 
tion and technical skill in oils: Jane 
Peterson’s Flowers, St. Michael by 
George Recca, Arrangement by Laura 
Elwell Crowl, Beach Still-Life by Fred- 
erick R. Sisson and caseins by Eliza- 
beth Saltonstall and Elizabeth Erlanger. 

Sculptures indicate that the artists 

[Continued on page 30] 
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Smith’s Genetic Metal 


SCULPTURES BY David Smith impress 
one immediately with their vitality, as 
though their outer forms were condi- 


‘tioned by an inner essence of elusive, 


animated being. The artist has reached 
back in many of them to forms of pre- 
historic life, yet he has been able, 
curiously enough, to link them with the 
phenomena of contemporary living. An 
example of this phase of his work is 
Beach Scene, in which the appreciable 
forms of a figure and a tree receive a 
decorative detail marked by primordial 
symbolism. 

Some of the pieces do not so much 
exist in space, in the usual conception 
of sculpture, but seem to define space 
in limiting areas of planes and linear 
patterns, as in The Eagles’ Lair. One 
of the most striking items is The Royal 
Incubator, showing a majestic bird 
standing guard above an ovoid form 
containing two figures, the whole en- 
closed in a rectangle which seems to 
constitute the formidable barrier with 
which royalty hedges itself. 

Smith’s work in metals sometimes as- 
sumes great solidity, again it weaves a 
filagree of tensile forms. All the pieces 
reflect the artist’s respect for his ma- 
terial as well as the creator’s delight 
in his creations. These creations possess 
a remarkable genetic power as though, 
without any reference to familiar ex- 
ternals, they were endowed with a pul- 
sating life that relates to the past and 
encompasses the present. (Willard, to 
May 13.)—MarGARET BREUNING. 


Alfred Fiske Pillsbury Dead at 80 

Alfred Fiske Pillsbury, who assem- 
bled the famed Pillsbury collection of 
archaic Chinese jades and bronzes, died 
recently in Minneapolis. For many 
years, Mr. Pillsbury was closely con- 
nected with the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, serving successively as _ its 
Treasurer, President, and Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. 





BaryeE: Bear 


WILLIAM ZoRACH: Cat 


Sculpture Steps Out to a Show at Providence 


SCULPTURE, the Cinderella of the arts, 
is having her day at the Rhode Island 
School of Design’s museum in a wel- 
come exhibition entitled ‘Sculpture, 
1850-1950.” French works take over 
the first 50 years, then share honors 
with other nations after 1900. Although 
French 19th-century painting has re- 
cently been both the belle of the ball 
and the object of a considerable amount 
of ancestor worship, the sculpture of 
the period has remained in the store- 
room. It is good to have it taken out, 
brushed off and handsomely displayed 
as it is at Providence. 

The lively show, including 21 pieces 
from the museum’s own collections and 
32 loans, doesn’t aim at being compre- 
hensive. There is no attempt to present 
a review of masterpieces nor to indi- 
cate all of the currents which led from 
the romantic realism of Barye to the 
abstract constructions of Gabo. But it 
does make a point of showing to gallery 
visitors some of the riches of our own 
art-in-the-round and of the sculpture 
which immediately preceded it. 


Davip SMITH: The Royal Incubator. Willard 





May 1, 1950 


As the museum’s acting director, Rob- 
erta M. Alford, puts it: “The arts of 
three dimensional form, in which archi- 
tecture and sculpture are both included, 
come closer than does painting to an 
expression of the spirit of our times, 
to the symbolic representation of that 
relationship which the artist-designer 
feels between himself and his world 
whether it be one of sympathetic kin- 
ship or of estranged isolation.” 

One kind of relationship, the artist’s 
faith in humanity, is exemplified by 
Renoir’s Venus Victorious and by a 
tender portrait by Carpeaux. Another 
kind is romantic escapism—say that of 
Barye’s Saracen on horseback. In this 
show, Dalou, Rodin, Bourdelle and St. 
Gaudens represent different aspects of 
the 19th century and lead up to Maillol 
and Despiau. 


Making the transition from the man- 
centered 19th century to the abstrac- 
tion of the 20th are Lipchitz, whose 
subject is always man, but whose forms 
and techniques have inspired the most 
experimental of our abstractions, and 
Brancusi, who renders abstract concepts 
in terms of rounded forms and vener- 
able techniques which probably would 
be no great surprise to Phidias. 

From the billows of Lachaise to Ros- 
zak’s steelworker’s baroque, the sculp- 
ture of the past few decades is repre- 
sented by such men as Moore, Zadkine, 
Raemisch, Zorach, Ferber, Flannagan. 


Sculpture to Summer in Paris 


This summer Parisians (and US. 
tourists) will have a look at American 
art along with the French. Among 
shows to be imported from this side of 
the Atlantic will be a major exhibition 
at the Petit Palais of work by the 
“New York Six’’—sculptors Doris Cae- 
sar, Rhys Caparn, Minna Harkavy, 
Helena Simkhovitch and Arline Win- 
gate. Some 85 pieces will give a full 
view of the work of each artist during 
July, August and September. 


The styles will range from the classi- 
cal portraits of Helena Simkhovitch to 
the anthropomorphic abstractions of 
Helen Phillips. Included will be Doris 
Caesar’s emotion-packed, impressionisti- 
cally rendered bronze Widow from the 
Philadelphia Museum; Minna Harkavy’s 
monumental head, The Last Prayer; 
Rhys Caparn’s prancing animals; and 
Arline Wingate’s figure pieces. 
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Louis Bosa: Fish Story. Kleemann 


Bosa Depicts Humanity with Gentle Humor 


IN A WORLD that has been thrown a 
little off center by sophistry and 
“pseudo-isms,” a painting by Louis 
Bosa is like a cool drink of water or 
a glimpse back into one’s childhood, 
when the heart wasn’t ruled by the head. 

Not involved in pedantry or didacti- 
cism, never attempting to impress, Bosa 
projects a happy everyday world in- 
habited by everyday people. Humor fills 
his canvases but his humor is never 
biting; pathos is poetically stated but 
never over-dramatized. 

Happily enough, Bosa’s robust grasp 
of realities and his personal equilibrium 
are abetted by a professional brush and 
an astute sense of discerning organiza- 
tion that enable him to translate his 
individual talents to canvas. 


Rembrandt Goes to the Opera 


Not the Metropolitan Museum, but 
the Metropolitan Opera has just ac- 
quired Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Stu- 
dent as a gift of the children of the late 


Otto Kahn. The painting, valued at 
$125,000, will be sold for the highest 
bid received between now and May 10. 
Proceeds of the sale will.go towards 
buying new scenery for some of the 
Met’s productions. One of the operas 
to benefit by the sale, Verdi's “Don 
Carlo,” hasn’t appeared on the boards 
in 27 years. It will open next year’s 
Metropolitan Opera season. 

The painting, which has never before 
been publicly exhibited in this country, 
is being shown at Knoedler’s. A half- 
length portrait, it measures 265% by 
32% inches and is signed “Rembrandt 
16..” the last two figures of the date be- 
ing indistinguishable, Opinions of au- 
thorities differ on the missing figures, 
some suggesting that the work was 
painted in ’45, others that the date is 
1655 or 1657. 

In 1908-09 the canvas appeared in a 
special Rembrandt exhibition at the 
Royal Gallery, the Hague, and Otto 
Kahn acquired it in 1910. 
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Gently we smile at the fancy dowager 
navigating her pompous and slightly 
drunken husband home from the bar, 
and we laugh a little sadly at Bosa’s 
poignant vignette of New York’s Hast 
Side. The special gift of Bosa is that 
he leads you into life and makes you 
like it as Dickens would. 


Fish Story is particularly eloquent, 
for in this canvas, with its rich color 
and trenchant organization, all of 
Bosa’s keen perception and healthy 
perspective is exemplified. Bosa’s latest 
self-portrait, entitled Me (kidding the 
precious artist), is not only beautifully 
and sensitively painted, but reminds us 
that in our self-dramatizing moments 
we usually appear humorous. (Klee- 
mann, to June 1.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Mississippi Muse 


THE FATHER of the Waters is hero 
at the Davenport Municipal Art Gal- 
lery where “Art and Artists Along the 
Mississippi” is current. Seldom far from 
the river’s banks, the majority of the 
106 exhibitors show peaceful pastures 
and urban bustle in a manner which, 
with some striking exceptions, belongs 
to the School of the American Scene. 


But if the river fathers their art, the 
universities of the region certainly 
mother it. Art, it seems, is moving from 
Bohemia to Fraternity Row. Of the 
nine prizewinning artists, six are on 
college faculties. This preponderance 
of campus-bred winners corroborates 
evidence of other prize lists from all 
parts of the country. The relatively 
new American policy of replacing the 
beret by a mortarboard is paying off. 
First, the university as a whole be- 
comes art conscious (for example, prize- 
winner R. V. Cassill teaches in the 
English, not the art, department of the 
U. of Iowa). Secondly, the artist-pro- 
fessors themselves, freed from head- 
aches by a steady income, thrive artisti- 
cally as well as economically. 


The $300 Grand Prize went to Iowa’s 
Prof. Stuart Edie for a high-keyed still- 
life. Edie’s colleague, Prof. James Le- 
chay, won a $150 First for a cobalt and’ 
vermilion Blue is for Bass. Another 
First was awarded to a landscape by 
Edward Betts of the U. of Illinois. 

Remaining prizewinners include Regi- 
nald Neal (ex-art instructor, now direc- 
tor of the South Bend Art Assoc.), 
Prof. Fred Shane of the U. of Missouri, 
Prof. Eugene Ludins of Iowa, as well 
as Charles Beck and June Lukosh who 
don’t teach. 


The art the Mississippi inspires was 
featured at Davenport twice before, in 
invited shows in 1940 and 1941. The 
present “open” event was juried by 
artist Adolf Dehn, Mrs. Otto Spaeth of 
the American Federation of Arts, and 
Director Dwight Kirsch of the U. of 
Nebraska’s art gallery. 


JAMES LEcHAY: Blue Is For Bass. First Prize $150 
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Blueprint for Oregon: 
By Rachael Griffin 


ARTISTS OF OREGON share honors with 
Thomas C, Colt, Jr., for a solid show- 
ing of paintings, sculptures, and prints 
current at the Portland Art Museum. 
The exhibition, “Oregon Artists, 1950,” 
is one of the most satisfying results of 
a program blueprinted by Mr. Colt soon 
after he became Portland’s director late 
in 1948. Purpose of the plan is to ex- 
hibit, purchase, and generally to stimu- 
late the production of art in Oregon. 

Steps in the rapid development of the 
plan were: formation last summer of 
the new artist membership in the mu- 
seum, which provides a channel for 
artist opinion in the area; election, by 
this group of the important “artists 
committee” of seven, under the chair- 
manship of: William Givler. 


Achievements to date: an Oregon 
Artists’. Gallery set aside for continu- 
ous showing of work by painters and 
sculptors of the area; the first annual 
print show, a juried exhibition held in 
December 1949; and, finally, the cur- 
rent “Oregon Artists, 1950,” first paint- 
ers’ and sculptors’ annual to be held 
under the “Oregon plan” of museum- 
artist co-operation. ; 

The committee of selection, marked 
for its professional and geographical 
balance, comprised Donald Bear, direc- 
tor of the Art Museum of Santa Bar- 
bara; painter Mitchell Jamieson of 
Washington, D. C., now an instructor at 
the Cornish School in Seattle; and 
sculptor Mark Sponenburgh, Assistant 
Professor of Art at the University of 
Oregon. From 613 entries, they selected 
93 paintings, sculptures and prints. Of 
the exhibition, those most closely con- 
cerned made the following observations: 


Mr. Bear: “The exhibition indicates 
surprising strength and a persistent 
growth in the work of this area. It’s 
heartening to see artists growing so 
consistently by following a character- 
istic line—not hopping from one trend 
to another.” 

Mr. Jamieson: “Caliber of the work 
is very high. Influences seem to be as- 
similated, not swallowed whole.” 


Mr, Sponenburgh: “it seems to me 
that there’s a ‘Northwest palette’ ob- 
servable in the show, the natural colors 
of the region appearing again and again 
even in those works which are in no 
other sense ‘regional.’ ”’ 

Mr. Givler: “If one were to make a 
generality about the show, one might 
say that it is expressionist-romantic in 
character. The artists seem more con- 
cerned with expression of personal feel- 
ings, reactions, moods, than with intel- 
lectual analysis or technical experi- 
mentation.” 

Mr. Colt: “I see in the show what 
may be called a true regionalism (as 
opposed to provincialism); the expres- 
sion of notable individual personalities 
in an environment of challenging 
character.” 

From the exhibition the Portland Mu- 
seum purchased oils by C.S. Price, Don- 
ald E. Sorenson and Morris Graves; a 
watercolor by Charles Voorheis; a sculp- 
ture by Mark Sponenburgh; and litho- 
graphs by Hazel C. Hanson, George 
Johanson and Jane W. Hazeltine. 
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JOHN F. Peto: Books on a Shelf. Brooklyn Museum 


Peto’s Harnetts and Peto’s Petos 


THE FREAK FACT about the first John 
F. Peto (1854-1907) show is not that it 
is being staged 43 years after Peto’s 
death, but that it focuses on W. H. 
Harnett almost more than it does on 
Peto. If not for this fact, the show 
might never have been, for until re- 
cently most of Peto’s paintings, bearing 
forged signatures, passed as Harnetts. 

Clearing up of the Peto-Harnett con- 
fusion was chiefly the work of Alfred 
Frankenstein (who has written a criti- 
cal biography for the show’s catalogue). 
But now that Petos pass for Petos, 
nine times out of ten only myopic eyes 
will see a Peto as a Harnett. Moreover, 
the issue now seems to be whether 
Peto’s Harnetts were considered bad 
Harnetts or better than Harnetts. 


The fact is that though both artists 
painted super-real still-lifes, and both 
worked with certain props—pipes, books, 
newspapers, torn envelopes and old 
photos—their handling is as different 
as two signatures. In their approach to 
trompe-l’oeil, this is particularly clear. 
Harnett’s fruit will fool real flies. 

But for Peto, perfecting the illusion 
of reality was a matter of indifference. 
What is crisp and accurate almost to 
the third dimension in a Harnett, is 
fuzzy and somewhat flat in a Peto. 
Peto’s books are chunky, pages are un- 
differentiated (see reproduction). His 
still-lifes are seen head-on, at eye-level, 
strongly lighted from the front so that 
the illusion of depth is minimized. He 
seems to compress space into two di- 
mensions, which may explain his pre- 
dilection for so-called card-rack pic- 
tures—those collage-like paintings of 
boards to which ribbon lattices are 
tacked along with odd seraps and shreds 
—string, photos, letter® (Only one rack 
picture is given to Harnett.) 

Where Harnett eventually substitu- 
ted opulent props for. mundane ones, 
Peto stuck to the mild nostalgia of di- 
lapidation—the blown-out candle, the 
rusted door hinges, the tattered Lincoln 
portraits. His color, too, is a hallmark: 


the invariable deep and lighter greens, 
the light orange and mauve. 

The Peto-Harnett breed of American 
super-realism has come to the fore, 
during the past 15 years, partly as a re- 
sult of the cubists’ revival of still-life, 
partly because of interest in surrealist 
trompe-l’oeil, and partly as a reaction 
against non-objective painting. To those 
bewildered by the representation of 
intangibles, this very tangible kind of 
painting offers a refuge. 

The exhibition, which has already 
been seen at Smith College, will end 
its tour at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, June 10-July 11. 
(Brooklyn Museum, to May 21.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Impressionists at Eli 


YALE, for good reasons, is staging a 


19th-century French painting show 
(through May 21) although the satura- 
tion point in this field has already been 
reached. In the first place, the show is 
an object lesson for undergraduates, 
since almost every painting in it is 
owned by a Yale alumnus. Listed in 
the catalogue as lenders are such fa- 
mous collecting sons of Eli as Stephen 
C. Clark, ’03; Philip L. Goodwin, ’07; 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., and Robert Leh- 
man, both class of 1913; Charles S. 
Payson, ’21; and John Hay Whitney, ’26. 

Even more important is the fact that 
the university and community have had 
few chances to see art of this period. 

For, as Charles Sawyer states in his 
catalogue foreword, there is “a great 
void between the impressive riches of 
the Garvan collections of eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century American 
art and the pioneer collections of the 
Société Anonyme which represent so 
well the advanced and experimental 
phases of European art of the twentieth 
century. The Directors of the Art Gal- 
lery and the teaching faculty are in 
agreement as to the importance of 
filling this vacuum.” 
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RuFiIno Tamayo: The Attacking Bird. Knoedler 


Tamayo: Power of Palette and Vision 


ALTHOUGH Rufino Tamayo would hold 
sustained attention as an exciting and 
accomplished colorist alone, it is the 
total individuality of his work that 
makes him one of the most impressive 
Latin Americans painting today. His re- 
cent pictures assert with increased 
strength the originality of his vision 
and his power to communicate it. 

All painted after his return to Mex- 
ico from New York in 1948, they re- 
veal that Tamayo has enriched by 
modification his strangely shimmering 
palette and incidentally clarified his 
content. For in breaking the flaming 
passages with areas of dark color, he 
now achieves additional resonance and 
depth. Here the low-keyed areas serve 
as a growing ground for the visionary 
brilliance of color patterns springing 
like tropical flowers from the depths 
of the canvas. 

Painted now thinly, now in rubbed 
and sanded texture, his color is no 
longer a marvelous quality apart, but 


is a real part of the picture’s content. 

Tamayo’s subjects are really the 
image themes of,remantic poetry. They 
can combine ha symbol with bright 
joy. And as a communicative painter, 
Tamayo has grown so that even when 
his drawing is most grotesquely dis- 
torted the wild, distant world he evokes 
draws near to.become part of the view- 
er’s own experience. 

Both eloquence and splendor mark 
the exuberant Happy Mother, the al- 
most other-world sensuality of Dancers 
of the Night and the beautiful lumi- 
nosity of Attacking Bird. More varied 
than earlier shows, Tamayo’s present 
one is also noted for the wide range 
of expression and subject: from the 
carefully painted, almost classical por- 
trait of his wife Olga, to the hand- 
some presentation of romantic wonder 
in Lovers Looking at the Heavens; from 
the enigmatic Ship Builder to the night- 
mare of Torment. (Knoedler, to May 
13.)—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Downtown’s Artists Cheer Up, Grow Up 


ANYONE INTERESTED in knowing how 
much ten years can mean in the life 
of an artist ought to drop in on the 
Downtown’s show, “In 1950.” It’s been 
about a month since this gallery put 
on its companion, “In 1940,” but even a 
four-week time lapse can’t diminish 
the difference between the twin ven- 
tures. Taken by and large, this pyro- 
technic mélange makes the 1940 affair 
seem as somber as an Ibsen drama. A 
wet-off-the-easel show, it proves that 
there are few cases of arrested develop- 
ment among Downtown’s regulars. 

Regardless of degree or direction, 
changes have taken place, the most con- 
spicuous of them being the stepping 
up of color—sometimes, as with Kuni- 
yoshi, to a flamboyant pitch; sometimes, 
as with Guglielmi and Tam, to a milky 
lightness; sometimes, as with Karfiol, 
to a blatant cheeriness. 

Burlin, Fredenthal, Spencer, Craw- 
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ford and Lewandowski are among 
those who, in the past decade, have gone 
from the specific to the general, if not 
the abstract. 

Where the previous show listed 24 
items, this one offers 25. Zorach, who 
shows a more abstract marble and a 
fairly literal watercolor, has a numeri- 
cal edge on the others. Wesley Lea and 
William Brice are newcomers since 
1940. And Stuart Davis, though men- 
tioned on the roster, failed to produce 
the 1950 goods for the show. 

Prizes for growing up should go to 
Kuniyoshi, Shain and Siporin who have 
consolidated and simplified or enriched 
their original means to prove that 
growth can’t be measured in terms of 
change alone. As for fair-haired boy 
William Brice, he will have to go far 
to beat 1950’s sensitively colored, poetic 
Rose Bush in 1960’s show. (Downtown, 
to May 13.)—BeELLE KRASNE. 





Art in Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 


' Cuicaco: It couldn’t happen to a. 


more deserving artist than Frank V. 
Dudley. Just past his 81st birthday, 
Dudley, “Master of the Dunes,” has 
sold out completely his exhibition at 
the Chicago Galleries Association—19 
canvases at $250 each and the other six 
at $150 each. You figure up the total. 
It breaks all records for a one-man 
show at the Chicago Galleries. 

In 1921 Dudley, an obscure artist 
already past 50, who had learned to 
spend some of his Sundays wandering 
in the sandhills where Lake Michigan 
projects, via Chicago, into the sovereign 
state of Indiana, won the Frank Logan 
prize of $500 in the annual Chicago 
and Vicinity show with a canvas he 
called Duneland. Scarcely anybody in 
Chicago knew what the name meant. 

Instead of indulging in a _ riotous 
blowout with his treasure, Dudley built 
a studio shack in the sands, and there 
he has lived ever since, not only paint- 
ing the rolling and shifting sands with 
their scant vegetation and scrubby 
trees, but spreading the region’s fame. 

Of late years there has developed a 
sort of Dudley cult. First buyer out of 
the 1950 show was a school teacher 
who already had seven of his pictures, 
all hanging in one room. News of her 
collection got around, and there was a 
sudden scramble for the other Dudleys 
on the gallery walls. 

Dudley, fortunately, has enough skill 
to put into his pictures a sentimental 
beauty which makes them as intriguing 
as the best of the Currier & Ives’ land- 
scapes. Chicago sophisticates who mill 
around worriedly at the Art Institute 
trying to like the phony “moderns” 
may, in their old age, find that among 
Chicago artists Dudley, like Abou Ben 
Adhem “leads all the rest.” 

So completely was the Dudley show 
delivered to homes of buyers that, in 
staging the spring exhibition by the 
Association of Chicago Painters and 
Sculptors, Harry Engle, director of the 
galleries, had to hunt around in the 
stock room for a representative Dudley 
of recent vintage. 


In the Association show Oscar D. 
Soeliner, one of the few Chicagoans to 
whom can be applied the term “genius,” 
offers Sun Worship—a huge ball of 
fire with rays darting from it like the 
corona in an eclipse, all adding up to 
something resembling a monster sun- 
flower. ; 

Of religious significance is In the 
Beginning by L. Raymond Jones, with 
the molten planet earth beginning to 
emerge from luminous chaos. Walter 
Park’s Lost Faith pictures saints in a 
confused limbo. Louis Grell offers an 
unusual and haunting Judith, with the 
troubled girl stealing up on the sleep- 
ing Holofernes. 


Edithe Jane Cassady’s jeweled Lake 
Arrowhead, J. Jeffrey Grant’s impres- 
sive Portuguese Church, Tunis Ponsen’s 
South Chicago River Scene, Mary Spen- 
cer’s Cotton Woods in the western 
mountains, Paul Plaschke’s Roots and 
Rocks and Harriet Krawiec’s Ballet, 
performed by dancing figurines, are 
other good things in the show. The ex- 
hibiting artists, by vote the opening 
night, pinned a blue ribbon on Ballet. 
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“Fabstracts” by Peri 


Eve Peri’s witty “Fabric Forms,” 
slightly Miroesque abstractions carried 
out in textiles instead of in paint, are 
as original and as rewarding as most of 
the better abstractions shown this sea- 
son. They merit serious consideration 
as art whether they hang unframed, 
like tapestries, or are used as cushions 
to make a sofa an aesthetic object. 
This artist conceives a design as a 
painter does, then translates it into 
fabric, mostly by appliqué, playing the 
textures and colors for all they are 
worth. To add variety, she sometimes 
decks the whole thing with little all- 
over embroidered motifs or she high- 
lights with deep blobs of wool thread. 
For achieving texture, an important 
enrichment to abstractions, this ingeni- 
ous new medium has it all over paint- 
ing, though the subtleties are limited, 
as they are not with paint, by the 
fabrics the artist has at hand. However, 
she can be subtle indeed, as in Linen, 
where slight variations of color and 
weave are turned to great advantage. 
Miss Peri’s abstractions, like those 
of many painters, are best when small 
or medium-sized. Few artists are gifted 
enough to make a very large, very sim- 
ple abstract design worth the space it 
occupies. (Hacker, to May 6.) 
—Doris BRIAN. 


Callahan’s Live Line 


KENNETH CALLAHAN is a draughtsman 
of unusual sensibility. He knows how 
humans and horses are put together 
and proves it by leaving out more than 
he includes in his drawings. Capable 
of creating drawings as orthodox as 
baroque anatomical studies, Callahan 
can also manipulate line for its own 
sake. He turns a freize of pipe-cleaner 
figures into bold rhythmic calligraphy. 
He lets his seismographic lines bleed 
so that they look like magnetized wires 
about which iron fillings cluster. 

At his very best, Callahan fuses a 
quasi-abstract feeling for line with a 
regard for fact. He goes to the moun- 
tains for his material and captures, 
as few artists can, their very souls. 
In exquisitely sensitive line he does 
on-the-spot ink drawings of the Cas- 
cade Mountains near Seattle. His re- 
action to the solitude, the rarefied 
atmosphere, the diaphanous morning 
mists of the Pacific Northwest is al- 
most mystic. His thin, expressive lines 
vibrate with excitement, then swell 
into vaporous blots. The results have 
an Oriental sensitivity, a tremulous 
quality not of this world. (Maynard 
Walker, to May 13.)—-BELLE KRASNE. 





HarTuNG: Painting. Carré 


Advancing French Art 


M. Louts CARRE is a one-man answer 
to government red tape in the inter- 
national exchange of art. This summer 
he’s having an American show in Paris. 
Currently he is introducing us to “Ad- 
vancing French Art,” the work of six 
painters little known here. After the 
aridity of the official exhibition of 
French post-war painting at the Whit- 
ney a few years back, they are welcome 
and refreshing. ; 





ESTEVE: Interior with Window. Carré. 


No sampler of contemporary French 
art as a whole, this show merely tries 
to indicate certain abstract trends in 
the work of a group of mature artists, 
aged 36 to 52, who know what they 
want to say, and, furthermore, don’t 
mind letting the spectator in on it. 

The most striking difference between 
them and some of our own more “ad- 
vanced” artists is the absence of the 
fortuitous, the confusing, the recondite 
and the merely empty. They inherit 
more from Villon and the expressionists 


KENNETH CALLAHAN: Figure Drawing. Maynard Walker 
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Arrives in New York 


than from Picasso, Braque, Léger or 
dada—that in itself is refreshing. 

You may not see Man in their work, 
but he is always in the vicinity. The 
most marked common denominator here 
is a canny use of color to add very 
human emotional overtones to well- 
considered abstract designs. 

Of the six, three are French, one 
German and two Russian by birth. 
Characteristically, the native French- 
men are rooted in naturalism, the 
exiles lean toward the non-objective. 
To a marked degree each artist brings 
his background with hii. 

The German Hans Hartung, my own 
favorite, has distilled his art from Ger- 
man expressionism. He paints calli- 
graphic black swirls and backs them 
up now with exciting areas of green 
and sunny yellow, now with lyrical 
greys. The result is a non-objectivity 
fraught with enough emotion to move 
the heart while it teases the eye. 

The heart is moved less by the rather 
repititious canvases of the Brussels- 
trained Russian, Staél, who seems to 
sculpt in a thick impasto, kneading 
brooding monochrome into bone-like 
shapes. But how he punctuates with 
color! In Imagined Music, for example, 
scarlet rods break up the muddy tones 
like the clash of a dozen cymbals. 

If scarlet is mere seasoning to Staél, 
it is the staff of life to the Russian 
Lanskoy. He has retained the Russian 
love of romance even in abstract can- 
vases which convey the excitement of 
New Year’s Eve or a Tournament in 
terms of movement and blushing color 
alone. But he can speak quietly in 
blues, as in a picture of butterflies. 


The very French Estéve is a sort of 
abstracted Bonnard whose compositions 
are always anchored to nature. His 
riots of orange and rose, restrained by 
a well-planned network of lines, make 
one think of a girl whose wonderful 
complexion sets off a sound structure. 

The equally Gallic Lapicque springs 
from Villon and Duchamp, but, as he 
progresses from the abstract to the 
more naturalistic, and from the com- 
plicated to the simple, his work looks, 
for all the world, as if he had renewed 
himself by reviewing Matisse. 

Bazaine is a completely French kind 
of abstractionist who has said that he 
wants to create an “equivalent world” 
to replace the one his abstractions 
obliterate. He succeeds. He is perhaps 
the most skilled colorist of all, for he 
is able to change the pace and mood 
of his painting by completely switching 
his palette—a thing few artists do as 
convincingly. (Carré, to May 31.) 

—Doris BRIAN. 
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MoHo.y-Nacy: M-o-h-o-l-y. Fried 


Blanch Pranks in Paint 


THERE’S A PLAYFUL AIR about most of 
Arnold Blanch’s new pictures that does 
not quite hide the thought and disci- 
pline that has gone into their planning. 
With few exceptions the paintings, both 
the oils and the numerous series of 
small gouaches, revolve around simple 
themes painted with prankish élan. 
Good harvest here are Rural Structure, 
Cathedral, Carnival and a simple Fruit 
picture that pokes pleasant fun at styles 
that treat still-life objects as though 
they were noble sitters. 

Other paintings disperse objects 
against color areas in a cut-out effect 
that makes pictures as naive-faced as a 
kindergarten mural. But Blanch’s inno- 
cence, of course, is well calculated and 
his color and design schemes, more 
subtly conceived than they appear at 
first glance. Among these calico-like 
paintings, which would make delightful 
textile designs, are the charming Birds 
in the Everglades and The Pond. 

Like many other American moderns 
Blanch now takes contemporary license 
with nature, not to probe serious prob- 
lems of form and color but to convey 
his pleasure with a scene in a fresh 
manner. (Associated American Artists, 
to May 6.)—JupiTH Kaye REEp. 


Hacker Art Books on Wheels 


The fine art of browsing through art 
books, usually practiced only in a few 
stores in a few metropolitan centers, 
promises to become a nationwide ac- 
tivity. New York’s Hacker Gallery has 
just equipped a bookshop on wheels 
which will make a leisurely coast-to- 
coast tour during the next six months. 
Scheduled to stop at schools, colleges, 
libraries and museums throughout the 
country, the Hacker Art Bookmobile 
will carry with it a rotating stock of 
1,000 books as well as a selection of 
reproductions. 

Book prices will range from $1 to 
$1,000 for volumes which include, in 
addition to the familiar American pub- 
lications, such important reference 
works as the Thieme-Becker and the 
celebrated Propylaen series which are 
lucky finds even in large book shops in 
New York, Paris or Vienna. 
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- Firm Fruit of Moholy-Nagy’s Experiments 


AN EXHIBITION of watercolors, col- 
lages and drawings by Laszlé Moholy- 
Nagy, although diversified, scarcely rep- 
resents thé scope of this Hungarian 
artist’s work. A professor at Bauhaus 
in Germany and a director of the New 
Bauhaus in Chicago till his death in 
1947, he covered a vast field of ex- 
perimentation, including constructivism, 
photography, films and stage designs. 
Yet perhaps in a sense it is all repre- 
sented in this showing, for these pat- 
terns of impinging forms, this careful 
intercalation of planes and lines dis- 
play authoritatively the surety of ex- 
pression that long experiment secures. 

An early drawing, Seated Woman, is 
the only realistic subject here. Yet it 
demonstrates, in the dovetailing of its 
sinuous rhythms that build up form, 
the artist’s long preoccupation with 










ARNOLD BLANCH: Still-Life. AAA 








linear relations. A watercolor land- 
scape of about the same period has de- 
finite objective basis. 

The impression of the whole exhibi- 
tion is of purposeful design. The spat- 
ter-dash of much contemporary abstrac- 
tion is far removed from the simpli- 
fied intensity of Moholy-Nagy’s paint- 
ing in which clear-cut line and care- 
fully defined planes possess intelligible 
relationship. All of his work shows that 
he gave a great importance to space 
as a factor of his designs. 

Better or best would be a difficult de- 
cision, but one might choose the stark 
simplicity of the watercolor, Vertical, 
in which an upthrust of a brilliant red 
and a dark vertical is balanced by col- 
ored squares below. Spheres might well 
be a runner-up. (Rose Fried, to May 
19.) —MARGARET BREUNING. 


Harnessed Harari 


HANANIAH Harari’s recent abstrac- 
tions add new branches to his already 
imposing array of artistic laurels. Beau- 
tifully orchestrated color testifies to his 
ability to manipulate subtle yet strik- 
ing color tonalities. A sound design 
shows this artist’s virtuosity in handling 
moving forms. 

Harari’s compositions vibrate with 
intense rhythms and dynamic cross- 
currents that sing with hidden tensions. 
A dramatic thrust indicates an acceler- 
ated emotional experience. But never 
is the drama overladen or obvious, as 
Harari’s juxtaposition of shapes is al- 
ways held in check. 

Objects on a Table is an. object les- 
son in linear control. Its keenly ordered 
planes, complemented by rich color and 
austere organization, result in a most 
satisfying composition. 

As an added fillip, Harari displays 
his versatility by eloquently attacking 
the popular sophism that abstraction- 
ists can’t draw. Placed next to a sharp- 
ly realistic Coca-Cola advertisement 
shouting that “thirst knows no sea- 
son,” is the same composition abstract- 
ed into a serious work of art. It must 
be sadly disillusioning to the “a child- 
could-do-that” school to realize that 
the same artist painted both. (Laurel, 
to May 6.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Harari: (Left) Thirst Knows No Season. (Right) The Seasons. Laurel 
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U. S. Talent in 1950 


Two ADVANCED advance-guard writers 
on art, Meyer Shapiro and Clement 
Greenberg, have rounded up a group 
of 23 New York artists (two-thirds of 
them under 30, all of them unknown or 
little known), for this lets-stick-our- 
necks-out show titled “Talent, 1950.” 

Consider this a peppery reply to the 
sugar-coated Life-Metropolitan package 
of “Artists Under 36.” Still, it will seem 
a tame show to those who like the 


. constant titillation of novelty. Few 


paintings here have the shock-appeal 
of a Pollock, a Motherwell, or a Hof- 
mann (though many seem to be charged 
with the big three’s voltage), and many 
hang on the by-now threadbare coat- 
tails of Picasso, Matisse, Braque, Cé- 
zanne and Bonnard. 

More than half of the paintings by 
these protégés are non-objective, the 
rest fairly abstract. Most seem to have 
been done on the theory that the bigger 
they come, the better they look. And 
in almost all, the big factor is color— 
plenty of it and plenty bright. 

No sure future can be predicted for 
the chosen 23 solely on the basis of 
what’s shown here. But if as many as 
three come out on top of the heap, the 
Messrs. Greenberg and Shapiro will 
have judged enviably well. 

Notwithstanding some downright de- 
pressing or perplexing choices (none 
are defended), it’s sometimes easy- to 
go along with the sponsors. Stefanelli 
and Manny Farber are really in con- 
trol of their non-objective means. Others 
with good things to say are Alfred 
Russell (who says it in color) and Sue 
Mitchell (who says it in pattern). 
Gertrude Barrer puts things delicately 
in ink and watercolor. Esteban Vicente 
hints at things, leaving some doubt as 
to whether he himself knows the whole 
story. And Elaine de Kooning has a 
fresh, if precious, sense of small-scale 
fantasy. (Kootz, to May 15.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Heartening Harriton 


ABRAHAM HARRITON, whose new paint- 
ings were exhibited last fortnight, is a 
heartening example of a mature artist 
who has continued to enrich his means 
without losing the spontaneity of his 
statement. 

A landscape painter whose color and 
forms recall both Renoir (in their sen- 
suous softness) and Cézanne, Harriton 
communicates his enthusiasm for the 
beauty of his subject in pictures that 
are notable for good brushwork as well 
as for glazed color and textures. Trees 
Near a Field and Landscape with House 
and Pond are traditional themes han- 
dled with ability and much personal 
pleasure. In Beach Picnic at Sunset 
Harriton has tackled a more difficult 
and complicated subject with notable 
success. 

In a different vein is the small genre 
piece, Sidewalk Vendor. Here the de- 
tailed drawing of objects in the fore- 
ground and the glazing technique re- 
mind one of Dutch painting, but this 
picture, too, is fresh rather than pro- 
saically derivative. A self-portrait and 
a study of the artist’s daughter, notable 
for its clear flesh tones, lent variety to 
an altogether satisfying | exhibition. 
(A.C.A.)—JupITH KAYE REED. 
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GREGORIO PRESTOPINO: Market. A.C.A. 





ABRAHAM HARRITON: 
The New Generation. A.C.A. 


For Prestopinophiles 


A HAPPY SURPRISE is in store for 
Prestopino enthusiasts who only know 
his paintings. For the black and white 
drawings he currently shows have all 
the strength, boldness and flavor of his 
paintings. But shorn of their brilliant 
color, his pictures can be better ad- 
mired for the skill and striking indi- 
viduality that is theirs. 

More like paintings than drawings 
in their handling of dark and light 
masses and the full-scale development 
of multiple themes, the drawings mix 
wash, charcoal, chalk, and pen and ink 
to enrich textural effects and gain 
painterly modulation of tone. 

Dominating the 15-picture show is @ 
group of well-designed figure composi- 
tions of immediate appeal. Excellent is: 
Market, treated like a Japanese print 
in its perfect balance of pattern and 
line, plain and decorated areas, and 
light and dark contrasts. 

Other offerings combine technical 
adroitness with an originality of vision 
that lends an almost surreal aspect to 
Prestopino’s scenes. 

Seen less frequently in the show is a 
second style—one which is more re- 
strained and subtle, and which is poetic: 
rather than colorful in mood. (A.C.A., 
to May 13.)—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


“Young” Masters 


“TWENTIETH-CENTURY Young Masters” 
who are, in some instances, less than 
five years younger than the “old mas- 
ters” who figured in a recent show at 
Janis, are the subjects of this sequel 
exhibition. Most of the 11 so-called 
young masters are surrealists or sur- 
realist-influenced. Max Ernst, the old- 
est of them, is only two years younger 
than Arp, the youngest of Janis’ old 
masters; Matta, at 38, is the baby of 
the group. All of which raises some 
question about the show’s title. 

Weighing the “old” (Braque, Picasso, 
Matisse, et al.) against the “young” 
(Brauner, Giacometti and Dubuffet in- 
cluded) it looks as if there’s less dis- 
parity between ages than between de- 
grees of influence on the art of our 
times. The fact is, surrealism has all 
but shot its bolt. To be more than a 
passing fancy, the artist must produce 
more than visual chicanery. Miré and 
Tanguy do: they treat the non-objective 
and treat it with distinction. Ernst’s 
incredible way with the fantastic takes 
him off surrealist limits. But where 
Dali, Magritte and Delvaux are con- 
cerned, we are impressed by craft and 
quickly bored by content. 

More art than artifice is seen in 
singularly beautiful paintings by Matta 
and Lam. Matta’s complicated but lu- 
cid canvas of 1949—marvelously deli- 
cate in handling, translucent in color 
—marks the high point of the show. 

Lesser middling masters include 
Brauner, who designs ingenious, pat- 
terned fantasies; Dubuffet, who this. 
time crops up good humoredly with a 
grimacing Arab in the desert; and the 
poetic Giacometti, who is less convinc- 
ing with paint than with bronze. Per- 
haps, after all, time will prove that 
this is more of matter of big vs. little 
masters than of old vs. young ones. 
(Janis, to May 20.)—BELLE KRASNE. 
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Pen and Ink Perfection 


Dudley Huppler employs in his draw- 
ings one of the most exacting of me- 
diums, pen and ink, which requires a 
surety of hand and purpose that allows 
of no deviations or alterations. In his 
use of this usually unresponsive me- 
dium he succeeds in obtaining a remark- 
able sense of substance, of rich tonal 
values, of varied decorative effects. 

It is gratifying to find at this contem- 
porary moment, when drawings are 
mostly scattered hieroglyphs, an art- 
ist with such a gift of securing an ex- 
act balance between the thing expressed 
and its means of expression. 

There is nothing frigid in these draw- 
ings of birds, animals, plants, fruits, 
for their essential quality is summed 
up in a precise elegance of design. The 
squirming little Tree Toad with its out- 
spread pads, the sinister vulture, the 
elaborately-patterned Guinea Hen all 
are instilled with a sense of palpitating 
life in a formalized presentment that 
escapes both naturalism and distortion. 
(Hewitt, to May 13.)—M. B. 


Decorative Patterns 

Like those swirling, multi-colored 
end-papers that used to adorn leather- 
bound books in bygone days are the 
fanciful abstractions by a young Ameri- 
can, Kenneth Scott. 

Carefully painted in thick layers of 
gouache on heavy paper, these frankly 
decorative patterns form a backdrop for 
a light-hearted dramatis personae of 
abstracted human, animal and plant 
forms that move whimsically through a 
charming, make-believe world. Here, 
old-fashioned appeal of beguiling color, 
pattern and rich texture effects are 
combined with modern-dress forms in 
work that is attractive, if somewhat 
precious. (Hugo, to May 13.)—J. K. R. 


Sculpture by Elser 


Elizabeth Elser’s sculpture, seen last 
fortnight, showed wide variety in sub- 
ject, style and medium. Exhibits ranged 
from smooth, rhythmic bronze figures 
to group compositions that resembled 
three-dimensional silhouette sculpture; 
from a graceful marble relief to a 
fussy French poodle which is fashioned 
in glass. 

Among the most accomplished pieces 
were Birds, which made good use of 
contrast between rough and smooth tex- 
ture, Dancers, and the well-designed 
Figures Under Tree. In these, technical 
accomplishment combined with mean- 
ingful simplification of form and indi- 
vidual statement. (Binet.)—J. K. R. 

Gelb’s Symbols of Significance 

Jan Gelb employs unusual mediums in 
her paintings: oil gessoed; tempera on 
paper; ink, wash and gessoed paper— 
all effectively handled. Miss Gelb’s 
work is symbolical. Symbolism may 
signify one thing for the artist and an- 
other for the observer, yet the impor- 
tant thing is to convey an arresting 
visual experience, 

Many of Miss Gelb’s paintings are 
carried out in almost muted tones, oth- 
ers rise to an actual ecstasy of color, 
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the chromatic scale apparently being 
conditioned by the subject. The Window, 
in which a woman seated near the sea, 
a foreground of rocks, and a background 
of sea and ghostly ships scarcely emerge, 
is an imaginative conception in which 
the emotional undertones are not over- 
played. As a contrast to this neutral- 
hued painting, To Rise with the Phoenix 
glows with color that flows over the 
jagged forms of destroyed buildings in 
a symbolism of final recovery. 

This artist obtains striking effects by 
combining the solidity of distorted 
forms with the abstraction of the under- 
lying idea in-a really compelling pic- 
torial unity. (Weyhe, to May 17.)—M. B. 


Realism in the Modern Manner 


The new Modreal Gallery, “frankly 
biased toward modern realism,” opened 
with a show containing a typical Moses 
Soyer Dancer, a Siqueiros study for a 
mural and works by newcomers Cher- 
ner, Fastove and Litvinov. 

Miss Litvinov’s pencil sketches show 
mystic elongated figures emerging 
from bleak, mist-shrouded landscapes. 
Charming cityscapes are built up brick 
by brick in freshagnd delightful color 
by Miss Cherner#and Fastove shows 
pastel pastorals, sensitive in conception, 
delicate in color, and lacy in line. (Mod- 
real, to May 7.)—P. L. 


Congdon’s Haunting Haunts 

William Congdon is a modern expres- 
sionist dedicated to the spell-binding 
place at the haunting moment: Mexico 
at night, Venice and Naples in late 
afternoon or evening. 

Venice—with its tradition of visual 
documentation and its taste for opu- 
lence—is the spiritual as well as the 
actual source for many of Congdon’s 
paintings. Added to this is a modern 
feeling for materials and rich textures 
which makes surface as interesting (and 
often more interesting) than content. 

In this show the eye feasts on glisten- 
ing enamel; on gilded suns shimmering 
in metallic silver skies; on rich colors 
emerging from engulfing shadow; and 
on crusts of paint thick enough to be 
gouged into wild calligraphy. 

By frenziedly manipulating these 
sumptuous means, Congdon builds up 
out-and-out romance (Naples After- 
noon), brooding mystery (Winter No. 1), 


or, in less lucid moments, a _ near- 
abstract mystic fever. (Parsons, to 
May 6.)—B. K. 


Citron Abstractions Sacrifice Wit 


Although Minna Citron, when she re- 
cently climbed onto the fashionable 
bandwagon of abstraction, sacrificed 
much of the wit and verve which dis- 
tinguished her previous work, her pres- 
ent exhibition shows that she has re- 
tained her painting quality. Fluent 
brushwork, admirably related color, 
and variety of substance remain assets 
in her output. 

Thread of Ariadne cleverly suggests, 
in its pattern of interlaced squares, the 
involvements of the labryinth from 
which Theseus was rescued. Dissonant 
Chord, with its circling forms clashing 








against one another and its splashes of 
crimson strokes, achieves a suggestion 
of dissonant sounds. 

In something of the same vein the 
still-life Decomposition conveys a defi- 
nite sense of physical deterioration. The 
watercolor Signed Wings— nebulous 
forms melting into a delicacy of fused 
color—is a charming fantasy, ably re- 
alized. More prosaic is the large paint- 
ing Television, 2000, which registers 
neither as science nor as imagination. 
(Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, to May 10.) 

—M.B. . 


Koch, Cautious Primitive 

One of the most appealing primitive 
painters is Samuel Koch, whose second 
exhibition amply asserts both his charm 
and his very real talent. A consistent, 
careful painter with a distinctive palette 
that relies on browns and olive greens 
as well as brighter hues, Koch paints 
houses, streets and landscapes with nice 
balance between simplification of form 
and enhancing detail. A view of the 
crowded pushcart area in Avenue “C”, 
a favorable report on Coney Island and 
some New Orleans scenes are among 
his best pictures, 

In a class by itself is the Basket of 
Flowers, as bright and perfect a paint- 
ing of its kind as has been seen recently. 
(Contemp. Arts, to May 5.)—J. K. R. 


Husband and Wife Fantasies 

A vein of fantasy—light, poignant or 
bitter in one case, whimsical to gay in 
the other—adds up to the companion- 
ability of the husband and wife exhibi- 
tion by Lee Porzio and Angelo di 
Benedetto. 

Miss Porzio, who shows three sculp- 
tures and a large group of ceramics, 
is a skilled technician and an imagina- 
tive designer. Outstanding in her group 
are black and white ceramics, deco- 
rated with delightful spontaneity. 

The paintings making up Di Bene- 
detto’s third exhibition fit a highly 
stylized approach to a wide variety of 
themes. The semi-primitive flavor of 
his precisely patterned drawing and 
carefully balanced rhythms are made 
to serve all kinds of ends. (Carlebach, 
to May 6.)—J.K.R. 


Varied Debut by Childs 


Paintings by Frederick Childs at 
Passedoit constitute not only his first 
one-man show, but his first appearance 
in any area of the exhibition world. 
Yet his work evidences a maturity of 
technical ability, as well as a marked 
fecundity of invention, for in his large 
showing, diversity of conceptions and 
variety of expression are evidenced. 
His work, moreover, includes abstrac- 
tions, definite objective subjects and a 
few non-objective canvases. 

Among the figure pieces, Colored 
Model is especially attractive. The fig- 
ure, nude, is ebony black with no at- 
tempt at facial emphasis, yet the grace- 
ful pose of the resilient body against 
the green of a sofa is admirably real- 
ized. The many still-lifes employ a cen- 
tral theme, such as Cactus or African 
Sculpture; they co-ordinate a complex 
of details skillfully subordinated to a 
unity of design. After making this aus- 
picious debut, in differing phases of 
work, the artist will, doubtless, decide 
on his most personal form of expres- 
sion. (Passedoit, to May 13.)—M. B. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ANGELO DI BENEDETTO: Noah’s Ark. Carlebach DuDLEY HuUPPLER: Doom. Hewitt 


ELIZABETH ELSER: Dancers. Binet KENNETH Scott: Composition. Hugo 


SAMUEL Kocu: City Park Lyp1a LITVINOV: Spring WILLIAM CONGDON: 
Contemporary Arts Modreal Mexican Night. Parsons 
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A book of matchless beauty! 


FRANS 


HALS 


THE CIVIC GUARD 
PORTRAIT GROUPS 


54 plates—24 in sumptuous color—show 
all the glow and vitality of Hals’ 

great Civic Guard portraits. This art 
masterpiece, with its superb 
reproduction of fine details, and its 
revealing commentary by a Hals expert, 
H. P. Baard, will be the prized 
possession of art lovers everywhere. 


$6.50 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
MACMLLLAN COMPANY 





8th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 





UDUBON ARTISTS 


Thru May 17 


at the 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
Fifth Avenue at 89th Street, New York City 


Open daily incl. Sundays—1-5 p.m. 
Famous Artists Demonstrate Various Media 
Every Tuesday Evening 7:30-10 
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KAMROWSKI 


Paintings 
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Drawings 
HUPPLER WILDE 


May 1-13 May 15-June 3 


EDWIN HEWITT GALLERY 


18 E. 69th St., N.Y. C. 





NEMECIO 
ANTUNEZ 
Paintings May | -20 


BODLEY e 26 E. 55 St., N. Y. 
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STORM 


PAINTINGS 
ROKO 


THRU MAY 18 
51 GREENWICH AVE., NEW YORK 





ALFRED 


RUSSELL 


Paintings 


through May 13 
6 E. 12 St., N.Y. C. 


PERHAM 


PORTRAITS 


May 1-13 


Newcomb - Macklin 
Galleries @ 15 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


PERIDOT 






IMPROVE THE LOOKS OF YOUR ART LIBRARY... 


Keep your issues of Art Digest in our new simulated red leather binder. 


Will hold a complete year of 20 issues. 
Digest Book Department, 116 East 59th Street, 





Only $3 each. Order from Art 
New York 22, N. Y. 










57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 18] 


Drawn by Guests, Quartered by Salpeter 


Guests who contribute modern draw- 
ings to a show at Salpeter make strange 
bedfellows. They have as little in com- 
mon as the exhibited Emil Ganso girl 
—-seen from the rear, bawdily clothed 
in a pair of stockings—and Milton 
Avery’s high, wide and wholesome, but 
delicately rendered Seated Nude. What’s 
more, the 28-odd items raise consider- 
able question as to exactly what con- 
stitutes a drawing. 

Shahn, in the bold ink Sing Sorrow, 
makes a statement whose economy bor- 
ders on downright stinginess—a few 
wrinkles of the sleeve at the elbow, 
a furrowed brow and creased eyelid 
suffice. Moller, on the other hand, of- 
fers the show’s sketchier conceptions 
unfair competition with a finished Bird 
and Woman in ink, printers’ ink and 
casein, Here, because black and white 
dominate, small passages of brilliant 
color are all the more conspicuous. 

The stylistic range of this show runs 
all the way from Jimmy Ernst’s non- 
objective variations to a Karfiol nude. 
In between it embraces sensitive, sensi- 
ble work by Gwathmey, Manfred 
Schwarz, Feininger and a host of oth- 
ers. (Salpeter, to May 13.)—B. K. 


Bilingual Sally Ryan 


About three years ago Sally Ryan, 
an American sculptor, whose work has 
been shown on both sides of the At- 
lantic, became interested in painting. 
As a result her present show consists 
solely of paintings and pastels that in- 
dicate an unusual bilingual gift in mat- 
ters of communication through art. 

As a painter Miss Ryan is sensitive 
and deft, with a surprisingly unsculp- 
tor-like approach that relies on grace 
of line and felicity of color instead of 
the emphasis on form that one would 
expect from a sculptor. Most of her 
pictures are small studies, but the few 
large ones show remarkable assurance 
and real feeling for paint. (American- 
British, May 8-20.)—J. K. R. 


Hering’s New Style at New Gallery 


The new Lenox Galleries, which joins 
other recent comers north of 57th 
Street, opens with a surprise: an ex- 
hibition by Harry Hering. Best known 
for his bright and cheerful landscapes 
and still-lifes, Hering now shows a 
large group of imaginative semi- 
abstractions which explore texture and 
color with fresh enthusiasm. However, 
the new style does not represent a turn- 
about of approach, but rather the at- 
tractive results of studio research. 

The well-designed, richly wrought 
Mollusk Wood and Texture of the Tide; 
a lyric Floating, Floating and the sim- 
ple, somber War are outstanding. 
(Lenox, to May 13.)—J.K.R. 


Meltsner Views New York 


Paintings by Paul Meltsner, now at 
Barzansky, possess the structural solid- 
ity usually associated with his work, 
but escape a brittleness of pigment and 
vehemence of assertion, evidenced at 
times in some of his previous canvases. 
For, while the figures in this showing 
are soundly modeled, there is a vo- 
luptuous richness of substance in them 
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and a greater fluency of brushing. The 
artist has skillfully taken advantage 
of a ruffle of tulle or a drooping scarf 
to accent graceful posture against a 
fusing of background color. 

Meltsner’s flair for the dramatic finds 
full expression in these canvases, drawn 
from many phases of New York life; 
the glamour of stage and circus is ably 
realized in the figures of clowns and 
dancers without theatrical emphasis. 
In such themes as Heat Wave, a huddle 
of bathers on a beach, his command of 
design subdues the intricacy of the 
theme to a simplified impression. 

The handsome Street Walker with 
her mask-like face, the vacuous expres- 
sions of the psychopaths, or the degrada- 
tion of Park Avenue Drunk, while not 
appealing subjects, demonstrate the 
artist’s ability to present the varied 
aspects of urban life sympathetically. 
(Barzansky, to May 15.)—M. B. 


Sturgis’ Subdued Watercolors 


Last seen in New York in 1943, 
Katherine Sturgis is currently exhibit- 
ing representational and subtly under- 
played watercolor sketches and mono- 
types. Through an economy of means, 
Miss Sturgis achieves both pungent and 
provocative effects. Astute spatial con- 
cepts and skillful drawing are evidenced 
in her sparsely indicated but realistic 
landscapes. 

The well organized masses and deli- 
cate tonalities of Quarry are excep- 
tional. West Dover, with its simplified 
design and sensitive fluid line, is also 
notable, as is the monotype Sunset. 
(Kraushaar, to May 13.)—M.S. 


Color with a French Twist 


Leo Michelson is a colorist whose 
oil paintings resemble heavily pig- 
mented pastels or serigraphs. In his 
second exhibition in New York the 
European-trained painter makes bold 
use of large, coarse-grained areas of 
bright color to render his decorative 
impressions. Venice, Tree on the Seine 
and From Pont des Artes are outstand- 
ing works by a facile painter in the 
modern French tradition. 

Elsewhere Michelson relies too often 
upon the effects of splashy color and 
design bolstered by black outline, 
rather than upon more subtle artistry. 
(A.A.A., to May 13.)—J. K. R. 


Frantz Seen Enroute 


Meticulous realism is the keynote 
struck by Lola Frantz in her current 
first one-man exhibition of diversified 
oils and watercolors. Miss Frantz, who 
lives in Waynesboro, Pa., has traveled 
the world extensively, and her numer- 
ous experiences have been faithfully 
recorded in brilliantly colored oils exe- 
cuted in the manner of Van Gogh. The 
35 carefully delineated exhibits denote 
a conservative and rather sentimental 
approach to living, and reveal a grati- 
fying veracity. (Arthur U. Newton, to 
May 6.)—M.S. 


Burgess Draws on Pose and Poetry 


Drawings by a talented young artist, 
Donald Burgess, report his reactions to 
a great many things from busy city 
streets sketched for local flavor to 
the stimuli of poetry, art and philoso- 
phy. In all, his sensitivity to line and 
character is evident. But his originality 
is best seen in the drawings on themes 
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of fantasy. He often escapes to fantasy 
to avoid being caught by the conven- 
tional web of surrealist imagery. 

A distinguished series on bridges 
draws fresh ideas with invention and 
sureness. Among the pictures about 
people, Presence of Living, Noon and 
We Find in Death are excellent. (Re- 
gional Arts, to May 12.)—J.K.R. 


Morrison’s Quarry Colors 


From the sturdy realism of Rock- 
port House to the imaginative ab- 
stractness of Cellular Organization is 
quite a leap, but one that George Mor- 
rison takes easily in his stride. At both 
extremes, he keeps his strong sense 
of design and his forceful color, often 
in the earthy tones of the quarries 
that are a favorite Morrison subject, 
sometimes in more brilliant hues. 

Paint is often piled in thick im- 
pasto, with one color layer interwoven 
in another. This effect is similar to 
that achieved in the chalk drawings, 
such as Quarry Face, with its subtle 
streakings of red, blue, yellow, black. 

Morrison also does very nice things 
with gouache, generally treating his 
subjects here with an airy lightness 
not found in the heavier oils, but some- 
times solidifying them with a deep, dark 
stippled effect. (Grand Central, to May 
13.)—P. L. 


Backstage Studies by Russell Hartley 


Russell Hartley,~San Francisco de- 
signer and ex-ballet dancer, is cur- 
rently exhibiting backstage ballet stud- 
ies and architectural watercolors exe- 
cuted during a recent trip to France 
and Italy. Though many of his ballet 
essays are rendered in the style of Eu- 
gene Berman, others reveal a more 
marked originality. Gala Performance 
is especially well realized, as is the 
graceful Giselle, but this reviewer 
found Hartley’s sensitive sketches of 
European historical palaces and land- 
marks the more satisfying. (Ferargil, 
to May 15.)—M.S. 


Sensitive Oils by Storm 


Poetic in approach are the atmos- 
pheric oils of Nikolaj Storm, a young 
Latvian who is currently making his 
New York debut. His sensitive land- 
scapes are executed in an impression- 
istic vein and belie the fact that Storm 
has only been painting seriously for 
five years. His subtle renditions reveal 
a native understanding of design. 
Storm’s palette is composed of muted 
half-tones and the resultant works are 
both moody and suggestive. (Roko, to 
May 18.)—M.S. 


Hardaway & Erhard: Speed & Puppets 


Speed is the subject Pearl] Hardaway 
chooses for her latest vivid abstractions, 
canvases that make the eye race and 
the neck twist to follow their dazzling 
movement. Wind in the Tree with its 
branches forming arcs and its flashing 
whites and yellows swirling about a 
blue and green background is one of 
the most exciting. ~ 

Walter Erhard shows canvases that 
range in style from a strong realism 
to a semi-abstraction, in which the fig- 
ures seem suspended, like puppets, on 
unseen strings. Most delightful in this 
vein is the three-figured Conference. 
(Pyramid, to May 2.)—P. L. 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Said Edward Alden Jewell 
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FRANCISCO PREMIERE AMERICAN: 
SHOWING 


“Greatest Primitive Since: 
Rousseau” — Rivera 


From May Ist 
TRIBUNE joo wes, a2'sieect 


(IND Subway Arcade) Open Evenings 


EARL STENDAHL| 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 





FERRYMAN 


OILS e WATERCOLORS e PASTELS. 
May 15-31 


COLEMAN ART GALLERY 


255 South 16th Street © Philadelphia, Pa. 









KONZAL| 


May 8-26 SCULPTURE 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 37%°sr® n° 


57th ST., N. 
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Y. 












































































































































































































































































































KENDE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


119 W. 57th St., New York 19 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
May [8th at 8 p. m. 


VALUABLE 
OLD MASTERS 


Antonello da Messina 






















Rubens - Ribera - Barocci 
Patinir - Holbein - Steen 
Ostade - Maes - Terborch 
Faber Kreutznach 
and others 


A Marble Statue of 
St. John 
from the 

School of Donatello 


From the Renown Collection 


N. M. FRIBERG 


Stockholm, Sweden 


Sold by his order 











EXHIBITION 
From May [5th 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


SHIRLEY FALCKE 
President 


HERBERT A. KENDE 
Vice President 





Bodnar Introduces New Method 


Bertalan Bodnar, a Hungarian artist 
now living in Cuba, is making a 57th 
Street debut with tempera and oil 
paintings, as well as a group of prints 
in a new medium which he calls 
“pélography.” 

Dramatic in color and often expres- 
sionist in form, Bodnar’s paintings re- 
veal an interest in a troubled mankind. 
This interest is expressed most effective- 
ly in large, imaginative portraits of 
Moses, Christ and Cardinal Mindszenty. 

As a printmaker Bodnar searched ten 
years for a graphic process which would 
permit great freedom and yet involve 
comparatively inexpensive, readily 
available materials. He hit upon a clay- 
lead cast process. He begins with a clay 
surface which can be worked with a 
brush as well as with other tools. Lead, 
poured on the clay, makes the original 
plate from which the prints are pulled. 

Exhibited here are five compositions 
executed in this manner. Outstanding 
are The King and Prisoner which have 
a brooding tone and a light and dark 
arrangement reminiscent of Rouault 
prints, (Binet, to May 12.)—J. K.R. 


Palmeiro in New York 


José Palmeiro, French painter born 
in Spain, is making his North American 
debut with a group of assured land- 
scapes and still-lifes. They reveal him 
to be a strong colorist who makes up 
for what he lacks in original handling 
of form and subject by a dramatic pal- 
ette and graceful drawing emphasis. 
The Lake, with its semi-abstract treat- 
ment of rocks, and two fish still-lifes, 
both painted with typical School of 
Paris finesse, are among the most strik- 
ing exhibits presented here. (Niveau, 
to May 6.)—J. K. R. 


Russell’s Points of Departure 


With an economy of line and ab- 
stract forms, Alfred Russell achieves 
a coherency of language and emotional 
emphasis which could never be attained 
through strict representation. His paint- 
ings are simply a point of departure. 
If an artist can distill pure emotion, 
unadulterated by preconceptions, Rus- 
sell does it. 

In his third one-man show, his recent 
large abstractions not only suggest 
strange new fields of vision but they 
ascertain the function of the abstrac- 
tionist. Russell has adequately captured 
the romantic flavor of small French vil- 
lages and haunting Parisian streets. His 
pictures fairly dance with life. (Peridot, 
to May 13.)—M.S. 


Romantic Landscapes 


The first one-man show of Ayris 
Guthrie reveals her to be a romantic 
and slightly sentimental painter of 
nostalgic landscapes and _ seascapes. 
Though the works are weakened by an 
almost cloying quaintness, they contain 
a valid sincerity that is gratifying. 
(Argent, to April 29.)—WM. S. 





marion Putian 


de Sola Mendes 


recent paintings 






may 1-13 


GALLERIES 
42 W. 57 ST., N.Y.C. 





Robert Philipp’s Fortes 


Robert Philipp is an artist whose 
highly developed technical accomplish- 
ment appears at times to outrun his 
esthetic conceptions, In his present ex- 
hibition, he seems happily to be for- 
saking his Renoir palette for more per- 
sonal color schemes. 

Small figure pieces such as Nina, 
Seated Nude and the engaging render- 
ing of adolescent charm in Young Girls 
reveal both his ability to model sculp- 
turally sound form and his power to 
infuse his figures with an inner vitality. 
But some of the large canvases, such 
as Patio Royale or Return of the Fish- 
ing Fleet lack a coherence of organiza- 
tion. The portrait, Albert Groll, and a 
number of self-portraits show how ably 
the artist surmounts the many pitfalls 
of masculine portraiture. (Lotos Club, 
to May 2.)—M. B. 


Now You See Art, Now You Don’t 


Shennanigans of the sort that come 
under the heading of ‘Magic’ might 
have caused a furor in the heyday of 
dada, Today an ivy-clad guitar hanging 
on a wall and sporting a pair of scar- 
let epaulettes on its shoulders, or a 
lopped off female breast blossoming 
from a book cover, or the painted re- 
mains of a battered, corroded tin can 
merely demonstrate what happens when 
art takes a holiday. 

The above mentioned items were con- 
cocted by Kurt Seligmann, Marcel 
Duchamp and Enrico Donati, respec- 
tively. Along with other insanities, in- 
anities and ingenuities by Brauner, 
Dienes, Karoly, De Diego, Motherwell, 
Hayter, Calder and Noguchi, they are 
passed off as “magic” in the semi- 
darkness of this art world freak show. 
(Perspectives, to May 20.)—B. K. 


Our Colombian Contemporaries 


The Colombian exhibition at the New 
School for Social Research last fort- 
night proved to be not only a satisfy- 
ing show but a stimulating one. The 
art of our South American neighbors 
is usually something of a revelation— 
particularly because of their ability to 
penetrate to the marrow of living and 
to perceive basic conceptions that more 
sophisticated eyes have either over- 
looked or ignored. 

Edgar Negret’s sculptures reveal an 
emotionalism that is almost frightening. 
The paintings of Eduardo Ramirez are 
stark, suggestive and tantalizing. En- 
rique Grau’s oils are a little uneven 
and indicate that he is still in a forma- 
tive stage, but his renditions of wide- 
eyed children hold promise. (New 
School.)—M. S. 


Still’s Non-Objective Cartography 


Clyfford Still’s non-objective paint- 
ings are like huge, undifferentiated 
maps of fringed continents from which 
traces of mountains and cities and 
rivers have been obliterated. Areas re- 
sembling sprawling, ragged-edged ter- 
rain and oceans are rendered in two, 
sometimes in three flat colors, with 
monotony relieved by spurts of brighter 
color which rise at random like trailing 
wisps of smoke. 

At best, the canvases in this second 
Still show make effective decorations. 
But Still’s trouble begins when he tries 

[Continued on page 33] 
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“The Clown" By Flors Jespers 
EXHIBITION OF 


Modern Belgian Art 


in Private American Collections 


DELVAUX, ENSOR, MAGRITTE, PERMEKE, 
de SMET, SMITS, PAULUS, DAEYE, 
RIK WOUTERS, etc. 


os 
Under the patronage of H. E. Baron 
Silvercruys, Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States, and the auspices of the 
Belgian Government Information Center. 


May 13 to 26 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
21 East 57th Street, New York City 


DUBIN GALLERIES 
312 South 16th Street © Philadelphia 
April 26 to May 14 








ESTELLE DOROTHY 
THOMAS | PEMA 








Paintings by HALLA 


| MILLINGTON 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W.57ST. N.Y. Galleries 


ALEXANDER May 8-27 


DOBKIN 


ACA 63 E. 57, N.Y. | 


thru May 


Century 
Young Masters 





SIDNEY JANIS’ 15 East 57 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
16 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





GEORGE May 2-13 


MORRISON 


oils @ gouaches e drawings 


grand central moderns 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 
(Grand Central Terminal) 


May 1, 1950 





Herald Trib’s Forum 






IN A PUBLIC service project unique in 
American journalism, the New York 
Herald Tribune recently instituted an 
art education program reaching far be- 
yond the coverage of new exhibitions 
to which the daily press has up to now 
limited its activity. 

The project is being sponsored jointly 
by the Herald Tribune and the New 
York City Board of Education, and di- 
rected by Emily Genauer, art critic of 
the Herald Tribune and contributing 
critic of Art DicEest. It was developed 
from two approaches. The first, accord- 
ing to Miss Genauer, is that: “Since 
contemporary art is one of the last out- 
posts of rugged individualism in our 
mechanized and regimented society, ‘the 
fostering of understanding of and re- 
spect for that art should be a basis 
of education in our democratic system.” 
The second is that: “appreciation of 
art and an awareness of the vital part 
it plays in contemporary life cannot be 
initiated at the all-important grammar 
and high school level unless teachers 
themselves are first alerted to current 
cultural forces.” 


The program was therefore organ- 
ized in the form of a fifteen-session 
art seminar open to teachers in all sub- 
jects in the city’s elementary and high 
schools, and designed to bring them in- 
to first-hand contact with living art 
and artists. The seminar carries in- 
service credit toward promotion and 
salary increases. 


The sessions were inaugurated on 
February 15, and have been meeting 
since then on alternate Tuesdays at 
the Tribune’s auditorium for discussion- 
lecture periods on various phases of 
contemporary art. In the intervening 
weeks the group makes field trips to 
selected exhibitions. 


Although the course is essentially 
devoted to modern art, the opening 
meeting was held at the Metropolitan 
Museum, where a special preview of 
the exhibition of art treasures from 
the Vienna collections had been ar- 
ranged. On that occasion the group 
was addressed by Dr. Ernest Busch- 
beck, curator of pictures for Vienna’s 
Kunsthistorisches Museum. This was 
followed by a session at the Herald 
Tribune auditorium at which Miss Gen- 
auer presented color slides of paint- 
ings in the exhibition for further study, 
supplementing them with color slides 
of modern paintings relating to the 
older works. On this occasion she was 
joined in the discussion by Theodore 
Rousseau, Jr., curator of paintings at 
the Metropolitan: 


Subsequent meetings have been de- 
voted to modern sculpture, with Wil- 
liam Zorach, David Smith and Richard 
Lippold joining in a panel discussion 
on their individual approaches to sculp- 
ture and the relationship between mod- 
ern and traditional sculpture; to trends 
in abstract art, at which Irene Rice 
Pereira analyzed her own technique; 
to an exposition of the different print- 
making processes at which Leonard 
Pytlak presented a sefigraphy demon- 
stration; and to a discussion of the 
“Evolution of Painting” in which Xavier 
Gonzalez, Ruth Gikow, Byron Browne 
and Ethel Edwards participated. 

















IN 1950... 


Bennett 
Breinin 
Brice 
Burlin 
Crawford 
Davis 
Fredenthal 
Guglielmi 
Karfiol 
Kuniyoshi 
Lawrence 
Lea 

Levi 


NEW PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
BY LEADING AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Levine 
Lewandowski 
Marin 
Morris 
O'Keeffe 
Shahn 
Sheeler 
Siporin 
Spencer 
Tam 
Zerbe 
Zorach 





The DOWNTOWN 


GALLERY e 32 E. 51 





TINGS 1936-50 
- June 2 
FORSYTE GA.Liery 


8220 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 


NZ 


FIRST EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


SALLY RYAN 


MAY 9——MAY 20 


THE AMERICAN BRITISH ART GALLERY 
122 East 55th Street New York City 


To May 1I7 


in GELB 





WEYHE e 794 LEXINGTON, N. Y. 





PLAT 
ART GALLERIES 








9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 





























ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


























IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


























IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 






















































































AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES 
FIGURE SUBJECTS & FLOWERS 
Direct Importers from Europe 





(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 





JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 







FOR RENT—Vermont Studio 


Large Living Room with northern light . . . 
Dining Room . . . Double -room .. .« 
Modern Kitchen and Bath . . . Charming 
Garden with 50-mile view. 


Price $600 for season 
or phone PL. 3-2746 





Athans lb a Ai, 





CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Plaza 9-2923 


Between Bennington & Manchester off Route 7 


Write Lady Gosford—212 East 48th St., N. Y. 


Auction Calendar 





May 2. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Durand- 


Ruel Gallery catalogues of French, American & 
English sales of paintings, many priced with 
purchaser’s names. Also general art reference 
books, & collection of photographs of paint- 
ings. Exhibition from Apr. 27. 


May 4. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Genre & 


other 18th & 19th century paintings. Property 
of Samuel Friedenberg, the estate of the late 
Eleonora F. Carr & others. Included are The 
Lazy Apprentice by Munkacsy, The Chess Play- 
ers by Moeller, Little Shoe Shine Boy and The 
Little Flautist by J. G. Brown, Les Connoisseurs 
by Alfred Stevens, Contentment by Jules Breton, 
Oriental Bazaar by Pasini, The Intruders by 
Domingo Munoz y Cuesta, & two Cardinal's 
genre scenes by Jean Georges Vibert. Also in- 
cluded are Miss Serena Rhinelander by Merle & 
examples by Delacroix, Diaz, L’Hermitte, Hen- 
ner, Robie, Labille-Guiard, de Largilliere. The 
German school includes examples by von De- 
fregger, Gabriel Max, Meyer von Bremen. The 
English school is represented by works of Gains- 
borough, Mather Brown, John Russell, Boning- 
ton & Sir Alma Tadema. There are also works 
by Evart Pieters, Chelminski, Josef Israels, 
Dahl, Isidor Kaufmann, Taylor, Patterson, Wil- 
liam Marlow & others. Exhibition from Apr. 29 


May 4, 5 and 6. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English & American 18th & 19th century fur- 
niture & decorations. Property of the estate of 
the late Reginald L. Sweet, Paul Mellon, Mme. 
Frances Alda & others. Also Georgian silver. 
Chelsea porcelain, Staffordshire ware, table 
china, glass & Oriental rugs. Exhibition from 
Apr. 29. 

May 10. 1:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Gothic 
& Renaissance art, wood sculptures, furniture, 
objects dart, & antiquities. Property of the 
estate of the late Henry R. Ickelheimer & others. 
Renaissance bronze medals & plaquettes. Prop- 
erty of the Pierpont Morgan library. Also 
Renaissance silver, bronzes, paintings, bronze 
mortars of the 16th to 18th centuries, antique 
Venetian & German glass, German stoneware, 
Italian majolica & Near Eastern pottery. Ex- 
hibition from May 6. 


May 11 and 12. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Antique, gold & enamel boxes, necessaires & 
other bibelots, U. S. & foreign gold & silver 
coins. From the collection of George Singer. 
Also Davis-Hale specimen of U.S. 1804 silver 
dollar. Also Russian & Viennese silver & enamel 
objects de vertu, Japanese & Chinese ivory carv- 
ings, Chinese jade, Dresden porcelain, cameo 
glass. Exhibition from May 6. 

May 13. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 
18th century furniture & decorations. Property 
of Mrs. Wm. G. Brokaw & others. Also Sévres 
table porcelains, Lobmeyr table glass & Vene- 
tian enamel table glass, 18th century porcelain 


snuff boxes & Oriental, Aubusson & Savonnerie 
carpets. Exhibition from May 6. 

May 15 and 16. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Rare Americana. Property of Ekkehard Beins- 
sen, estate of the late Reginald L. Sweet & 
others. Includes library sets, first editions, col- 
ored plates, drawings, autographs & manu- 
scripts. Of particular interest are The Chron- 
icles of England printed by Caxton, Eumorfo- 
poulos Collection of Chinese Porcelain, a Persian 
manuscript with 122 miniatures, Sargent’s Silva 
of North America, Exhibition from May 8. 

May 17. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern 
paintings, drawings & prints. Property of Greg- 
ory Ratoff & others. Oils include early land- 
scape by Adrion, Street in Montmarte by Utrillo, 
Nude by Gladys Rockmore Davis, court scene 
by Forain, Peasant Wedding by Chagall, a 
primitive winter scene by Charlotte J. Stern- 
berg, & works by Suzanne Valadon, Bombois, 
Cagni, Deitz Edzard, Dufy & others. Water- 
colors by Marie Laurencin, drawings by Forain, 
Matisse, Maillol, Marin, Chirico & others, and 
prints by Toulouse-Lautrec, Rouault, Picasso, 
Matisse, Braque & others are also included. 
Exhibition from May 13. 

May 18, 19 & 20. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English & French furniture & decorations. Prop- 
erty of John Newell III, estate of the late 
Henry R. Ickelheimer & others. Also china, 
glass, rugs, paintings & a large group of old 
Bohemian amber glass. Exhibition from May 13. 


Murals in Filing Cabinets 


Now the mountain has come to Mo- 
hammed. The Mural Painters Portfolio, 
just published by the National Society 
of Mural Painters, is designed to make 
it easy for architects and interior deco- 
rators to select a suitable artist for 
any mural commission. 

The portfolio, sized to fit into a stand- 
ard letter filing cabinet, has one loose- 
leaf page for each member of the So- 
ciety, providing a reproduction of one 
of his (or her) murals, a brief biogra- 
phy and a list of major commissions. 

Jan Juta, president of the Society, 
expressed the hope that the portfolio 
will stimulate imaginative use of murals 
and new media and techniques. Murals 
reproduced are in all media from oils 
to ethylsilicate, applied to all sorts of 
materials from paper to cement, The 
murals are shown in varied settings. 


Marc CHAGALL’s Peasant Wedding, a village scene typical of this artist, is among 
the paintings and prints to be sold at Parke-Bernet Galleries on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 17, after exhibition from May 13. The sale comes largely from 
the collection of Gregory Ratoff, Hollywood director, and consists mainly of the 
works of modern French artists. The oils, watercolors, drawings and prints 


include work by Adrion, Utrillo, 


Valadon, 


Dufy, as well as examples by 


Matisse, Maillol, Toulouse-Lautrec, Rouault, Picasso, and Braque, among others. 
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FABER VON KREUTZNACH: 
Portrait of a Nobleman. Kende 


Kende: Old Masters 


TWENTY-ONE PAINTINGS by as many 
old masters will go on the block at 
Kende Galleries on Thursday, May 18, 
after exhibition from May 15. The col- 
lection, which comes from N. M. Fri- 
berg of Stockholm, includes Hierony- 
mos by Joachim Patinir, a Portrait of 
a Patrician (painted about 1475), of 
the School of Antorello da Messina, 
Federigo Barocci’s Rest on the Journey 
from Egypt and Interior with Shrimp- 
Eating Man, a signed work by Gabriel 
Metsu. There is also an early panel, 
Christ in Agony, by Hans Holbein the 
Younger, and a fully signed and dated 
(1636) Stable Interior by Adrian van 
Ostade. 

Peter Paul Rubens’ portrait Head of 
an Old Man was formerly in the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg. Other 
portraits include Carlo Maratti’s paint- 
ing of Cardinal Rospigliosi, Jusepe Ri- 
bera’s Head of St. Andrew, Nicolas 
Maes’ Portrait of a Court Lady, ca. 
1680, Faber von Kreutznach’s Portrait 
of a Man (see illustration) and Ger- 
hard Terborch’s signed and dated (1675) 
painting of a Dutch warrior. 


Art Week Bargain in Belgium 

Touring Americans whose Flemish 
and French is a bit rusty, will welcome 
the opportunity to visit museums, mon- 
uments and galleries in Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, Ghent, etc., and to meet artists 
and other art leaders for one art- 
crowded week in Belgium—all under 
the care of English-speaking guides. 

The occasion is the 9th International 
Week of Art in Belgium. The time, 
from August 1 to 9. The price, a low 
$53.60, including room and board and 
practically everything else but trans- 
Atlantic passage. 

There will also be Weeks of Art in 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark 
and Sweden. Further information can 
be obtained from Paul Montfort, Presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
Weeks of Art, 310 Avenue de Tervueren, 
Woluwe, Brussels. 


May 1, 1950 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 


Public Sale May 17 at 2 p.m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 


A Group of African Sculptures 





























Property of 


GREGORY RATOFF 


AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 


OIL PAINTINGS BY ADRION, UTRILLO, GLADYS 
ROCKMORE DAVIS, FORAIN, CHAGALL, CHARLOTTE 
JOAN STERNBERG, SUZANNE VALADON, BOMBOIS 
CAGNI, DIETZ EDZARD, DUFY AND OTHERS 





DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS BY PICASSO 
FERNAND LEGER, MARIE LAURENCIN, FORAIN AND 
OTHER ARTISTS 



























PRINTS BY TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, ROUAULT, PICASSO 
MATISSE, RENOIR AND OTHERS 


Also included in the sale a 


MADURA FAIENCE BOUILLABAISSE SERVICE 
boldly sketched with tropical fish motives, after Picasso 





Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


EXHIBITION FROM MAY 13 





ON 





HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


ARTHUR SWANN LESLIE A. HYAM 
AND LOUIS J. MARION 


Vice-Presidents 
MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 
























































An ART Publishing Event 
of Major Importance 


HISTORY of 
MODERN PAINTING 


VOLUME 2 


MATISSE - MUNCH 
ROUVAULT 


Matisse * Marquet * Viaminck * Derain 

Dufy * Friesz * Modersohn * Kirchner 

Kandinsky * Jawlensky * Hodler * Ensor 

Rouault * Nolde * Weber * Kokoschka 
Soutine 


FAUVISM AND EXPRESSIONISM 


88 $12.50 


REPRODUCTIONS BOUND IN CLOTH 
IN FIVE COLORS SIZE: 10 x 13/2 


Presented in An Entirely New Way 


The entire book is presented in a new way 
that brings a more vivid interpretation of 
the artists’ work, from the development of 
the techniques of painting to the influences 


that brought them about. There is a full 
documentation of the artists’ life and times 
in relation to one another, and the running 
commentary that accompanies each picture 
gives it a new meaning that makes it 
come alive. 


Eight Page Brochure—including Two 
Sample Color Plates, Available at Your 
Bookshop, Book Dept. or Art Dealer 


SKIRA, Inc., Publisher 


206 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: ORegon 3-4520 


ATECO 


© SKETCHBOX 





TAUBES 
“ON PREPARING CANVAS” 


This instructive booklet has been written 
specifically for this product. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
“It’s Now Easy—Prepare It Yourself 
for Quality & Thrift’ 

79" wide—$3.25 per yd. 
Samples & Taubes booklet on request 


UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Prompt Shipment—Money order or check 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 


INK STICKS 


also Bamboo Pens and Brushes 
Quality At Savings—Wholesale Only 


CHINA TRADING CO. 


218 Canal St., N. Y.C. Digby 9-4373 












ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


French “Quattrocento” 


“A Century of French Painting: 1400- 
1500” by Greta Ring. 1950. Phaidon 
Press. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 251 pp. with 175 plates, including 
six in color. $8.50. 

The scholarly and conscientious au- 
thor of another excellent Phaidon book 
begins her history by pointing out that 
French medieval art was essentially 
Gothic, taking form in architecture 
and sculpture which reached peak ex- 
pression in the 13th century. 

“It is the ill fortune of this book,” 
she continues “to be concerned with 
painting alone and to start at the mo- 
ment when France was about to lose 
the undisputed artistic hegemony in 
Europe she was not to regain fully 
until the 19th century.” 


Nevertheless Miss Ring draws a full 
and animated portrait of her period, 
refreshingly substituting objectivity for 
the usual enthusiasm of an art writer 
for his special subject. 


What Miss Ring does find in “Quat- 
trocento” French art is that there are 
“no summits of gigantic proportions, 
no counterparts to a Jan van Eyck, a 
Masaccio or Piero della Francesca, but 
from the beginning it showed the fea- 
tures that were to distinguish it through- 
out its later history: a universal high 
level of civilization and a reasonable 
use of tradition.” 


She also emphasizes the French prim- 
itives’ genius for assimilating foreign 
talent, maintaining that “international 
style” characterizes early French art 
as much as it does contemporary paint- 
ing in Paris. 

Discussed in her compact introduc- 
tion is the historical background of the 
art, as well as the individual painters 
and their patrons. Fouquet, De Lim- 
bourg and Froment are among the few 
artists familiar to the general reader 
of art books. 


The reproductions are plentiful and 
good (175 plates), and present a rich 
assortment of pictures of considerable 
charm and interest to laymen as well 
as specialists. As in other Phaidon 
books, the arrangement of text, cat- 
alogue and other data is excellent. 


Lavish Modern History 


“Painting-Color-History: The History 
of Modern Painting. Vol. I: From Bau- 
delaire to Bonnard” by Maurice Reynal 
and Jean Leymarie. Introduction by 
Herbert Read, translation by Stuart 
Gilbert. 1950. Geneva: Albert Skira. 151 
pp. with 88 color reproductions. $12.50. 


Even this early in the year it seems 
safe to predict that this handsome vol- 
ume from Switzerland will prove to 
be the art book.of the year. The first 
of a new series on the history of mod- 


ern painting planned by Albert Skira, * 


it is the auspicious beginning of an 
ambitious and welcome venture. Its 
text, devoted to the beginning of mod- 
ern art from the precursors of Impres- 
sionism through post-Impressionism, 
symbolism and the art of the end of 






















the 19th century, is comprehensive and 
clearly and attractively presented. 

All illustrations are printed in full 
color, from excellent plates made espe- 
cially for the book. And since the text 
was written around the picture layout, 
history, criticism and illustration are 
well integrated. 

With this format, the reader can follow 
the absorbing story without having to 
turn pages and check catalogue num- 
bers to find the work cited. Replacing 
the usual chapter headings are chron- 
ological tables which offer useful sum- 
maries of events. 

Supplementing Reynal’s detailed ac- 
count of the development, background 
and interrelationship of the individual 
artists and the movement in which they 
participated, as well as an evaluation 
of their work, is a wealth of reference 
material separately offered by Jean 
Leymarie. 

Nearly all the plates, totaling 88, 
with each mounted individually, repro- 
duce works in European collections. 
They include the famous landmarks of 
modern art history as well as works 
unfamiliar to Americans. Also of spe- 
cial interest to readers here are dis- 
cussions of work by lesser-known art- 
ists, among them Roussel, Serusier, 
Vallotton, Cross, Jongkind, Munch and 
Ensor. 

A last but not insignificant feature of 
the book is its price. For at $12.50 an 
imaginatively designed book of such 
quality and content is a bargain of the 
kind seldom offered since pre-war years. 


Tamayo Portfolio 


“Rufino Tamayo” by Enrique F. Gaul. 
1950. Mexico: Editorial Fischgrund. 
Distributed by Rogers Book Service, 
New York City. 10 color plates. $5.00. 


This is a portfolio of 10 fine color re- 
productions of paintings by Tamayo, 
each printed on separate sheets ready 
for framing. The pictures, three of 
which come from private collections in 
Mexico and New York, are not dated. 
They comprise a portrait of the Mexi- 
can actor, Cantinflas, and nine other 
figure compositions typical of this atypi- 
cal Mexican artist’s strange vision and 
startling, but exquisite palette. Accom- 
panying the plates is a discussion of the 
paintings by Enrique Gaul who is the 
author of the recently published Draw- 
ings of Tamayo. 


Fra Angelico 


“Fra Angelico” by Germain Bazin. 1949. 
New York: Hyperion Press. 185 pp. 
with 176 plates, 16 in color. $7.50. 


Fra Angelico, the 15th-century Italian 
monk whose lyric paintings delight and 
disarm simple and sophisticated art 
lovers alike, is the subject of this hand- 
some work which may well be, as the 
book jacket claims, the most distin- 
guished achievement of the Hyperion 
Press to date. 


A lavish volume and a bargain at the 
price, it offers 16 color plates and 160 
photogravure reproductions, together 
with essays on the angelic brother as 
The Christian Humanist, The Monk, 
The Artist, The Image Maker and The 
Master Workman, all by Germain Ba- 
zin, curator of the Louvre. A separate 
section reproduces work by Fra Angeli- 
co’s students and followers. 
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HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 


Conform with the highest standards 
to assure paintings that will endure. 
Other fine Bocour products: 
© Bellini Artist Colors 
© Bocour Casein Colors 
¢ Bocour Gesso Panels 
At your art supply dealer 
Write for free booklet — 


“ 


A Note on Hand Ground Colors.” 
BOCOUR ARTIST COLOR CO 


442 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 








Headquarters. 
GENUINE DrY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 












Designed by 


Manufactured by 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazsuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
EN dicott 2-1284 





May 1, 1950 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11F X12". 
$5% Write for folder. 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: Neither Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, who turned 64 last month, nor 
anybody else, has ever seen so many of 
his best pictures together in one place. 
The occasion is a 1918-1949 retrospec- 
tive exhibition of 29 paintings, engi- 
neered by Millard Sheets, and current 
at the Florence Rand Lang Galleries 
at Scripps College to May 12. 

The Whitney Museum sent its famous 
Crow with Peaches, another still-life 
and Negro Girl. From the Metropolitan 
comes Still-Life with Striped Curtain. 
The-City Art Museum, St. Louis, lent 
its handsome Still-Life with Green 


Fruit and Corcoran contributed its 


graceful Corner of a Room. 

McFee did some of his finest work, 
mostly in cool color schemes, during 
the years of these pictures, 1928-33. 
From the later ’40’s come the warmer- 
colored paintings of which Broken Pot 
with Blue Vase, lent by the Los An- 
geles County Fair Association, is the 
masterpiece. Top of the show, for this 
writer, is Black Girl Sleeping (1930), 
one of the great figure canvases of 
American art. 

In time for the exhibition, the Fine 
Arts Foundation of Scripps College 
published a handsome book, Henry Lee 
McFee, with essays by your correspond- 
ent and by the artist, illustrated by 28 
reproductions, one in color. 

Viewing McFee’s work selected from 
his long career I feel that few Ameri- 
can painters of our century are as cer- 
tain to earn posterity’s respect. 

Albert Stewart, sculptor on _ the 
Scripps faculty, had a‘ large solo show 
at Pasadena Art Institute through yes- 
terday. Stewart, who has done much 
architectural sculpture, sticks to solid 
forms, but varies his methods to suit 
each problem. 

Two small new galleries have opened 
in or near Beverly Hills. In the Beverly 
Hills Hotel the Arcade Gallery is show- 
ing paintings and drawings by the 
Ingres-like Alexander Canedo. The 
Third Street Gallery is out to foster 
our younger abstract and non-objective 
painters. Its first show presents pleasant 
still-lifes by Leon Goldin, amorphous 
non-objective paintings by Dion Vigne, 
and wire sculpture by Roderick and 
Fredrick Usher and Paul Rodriguez. 
Sketches of linear movement by James 
Whitney, experimental film maker, are 
also shown. 

Gordon Newell, Los Angeles sculptor, 
has his first exhibition in 10 years at 
the Forsyte Gallery. He has turned 
from traditional figure rendering to a 
streamlined variety, carving heads, 
torsos and strange animals in nicely 
textured or polished stone. 

A smail portrait of a boy, The Stu- 
dent, by Modigliani and a flawlessly 
drawn Seated Nude by Derain are high- 
lights of a 20-picture show drawn from 
50 years of modern French painting at 
the Vigeveno Galleries to May 18. 

The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries are 
showing recent paintings by Buckley 
MacGurrin to May 5. The Landau Gal- 
lery (formerly Fraymart) is starting a 
policy of low priced offerings with oils 
and watercolors by Clinton Adams, Gor- 
don Nunes, William Bowne and Jan 
Stussy, four UCLA art instructors, 
through May 3. 
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Used the World Over—They Have No Equal 
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FOR PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 
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prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 
of art. Our 83 years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth, 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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“Everything for the Artist" 
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Will take all media with perfect fidelity. Sensi- 
tively absorbent. Great dimensional stability. 
Moderately priced. Available at leading art eupply 
stores. Write for free sample and brochure. 
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115 Chauncy Street Boston 11, Mass. 
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Cancer is curable if discovered early and treated properly 
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Artists’ Materials . 
Everything you need, 
in a wide range of 
prices. Write for your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO, 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
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Appropriateness of Materials and 
Techniques 

IN THE PAST, I have often prefaced 
a discussion of artists’ materials and 
methods with the statement that there 
are three equally important reasons 
why painters should acquire the most 
thorough and complete knowledge of 
their craft by permitted circumstances 
and opportunities. These three con- 
siderations are permanence, control and 
appropriateness. 

Much has been written about the per- 
manence of artists’ materials and about 
the various manipulations by which con- 
trolled effects are obtained, but on the 
third point, appropriateness, one will 
find little in the technical literature. I 
didn’t know of any complete studies on 
the subject, and I won’t attempt to go 
very deeply into all of its implications 
at this time. However, I should like to 
elaborate a bit upon what has been 
written previously in order to explain 
why I consider appropriateness as im- 
portant a fundamental point as the 
other two. It is much more than a 
minor accessory to the study of paint- 
ing materials and their application. 

There are aspects of this subject 
which involve the artistic or aesthetic 
as well as the material side, but these 
can be subordinated for the present. 
Whenever the material side of painting 
is discussed, we have in mind the crea- 
tive or artistic application of these 
things. Although from time to time we 
verge on the matters which are prop- 
erly beyond the"province of the strictly 
technical, we must be careful to con- 
fine our remarks to points which are 
not controversial and refrain from aes- 
thetic judgments so that our comments 
apply equally to any style of painting. 

Permanence 

Unlike decorative painting executed 
with industrial painting materials which 
are supposed either to be replaced or 
repainted if they deteriorate while the 
decorated object is still in use, an art- 
ists’ painting or sculpture is expected 
to survive indefinitely. A mural is ex- 
pected to last for the life of the build- 
ing, whereas a sign or a featureless 
decoration painted with industrial or 
“architectural” paints, enamels or lac- 
quers is expected to be renewed or re- 
placed from time to time. 

Control 

Our choice of materials and methods 
of application is confined not only to 
those which give the most permanent 
results, but is further limited to those 
with which the artist can fluently ex- 
press his aims. He must of course, ac- 
quire sufficient skill and ease of hand- 
ling to overcome any natural resistance 
of his medium, and to exploit all its 
good qualities, so that he can accom- 
plish his intentions. He wants to achieve 
a certain paint quality and a certain 
textural or surface quality, as well as a 
certain color effect. Such color and tex- 
tural effects must always be controlled 
and deliberate, even if some of them 
depend upon “aecidental”’ or natural 
plastic flow or physical surface move- 
ments of the material. The ability to 
put such elements as character and 
expressiveness into line and _ brush 





THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By RALPH MAYER 


strokes, to lay down tones and smooth 
areas where desired, to produce var- 
ious sharp contrasts or smooth blend- 
ings of color and texture, ought to be 
at his command. He should at all times 
know what the tip of his brush is doing. 
For these and other elements of tech- 
nique, an intimate acquaintance with 
his paints, tools and surfaces is very 
necessary. 


Appropriateness 


Closely tied up with the foregoing, 
is. the question of the appropriate 
choice of materials and techniques to 
suit the particular individual nature of 
the artist’s work, and to suit the pur- 
pose and function of the finished work. 
In the case of architecture, the subject 
of appropriateness to function and en- 
vironment is immediately obvious. It 
is important not only to avoid “the ap- 
plication of incongruous and inappro- 
priate materials to alien surfaces,” but 
also to avoid the use of one technique 
(which may have had its origin, devel- 
opment and final culmination under 
circumstances entirely at odds with 
those in question), when another ac- 
ceptable technique may be more sym- 
pathetic and amenable to what the art- 
ist has in mind. 

As an example from the past, let us 
consider the pure egg tempera tech- 
nique as recorded and prescribed by 
Cennini and as practised in Florence 
from Giotto to Botticelli. The technical 
effects produced by this particular fluid 
medium and its highly developed spe- 
cial method of application were so ap- 
propriate to the kind of thing they de- 
sired, that it is difficult to imagine this 
particular school of painting having 
any existence without it. Cennini knew 
quite a lot about oil painting but ap- 
parently none of the painters of this 
period would even consider painting 
their easel pictures in a medium so 
much less appropriate to their special 
purposes. 


The painters immediately following 
began to introduce oily materials into 
their tempera paintings in one way or 
another, finally developing other and 
completely different sets of materials 
and working methods. This did not oc- 
cur because of the invention of new 
and improved materials, but because 
new pictorial or artistic ideas were de- 
veloped. Consequently, it became neces- 
sary to have a new sét of tools and 
new ways of working in order to cope 
with them. 

Botticelli would have rejected Rem- 
brandt’s paints as gross and sticky 
messes. Rembrandt on the other hand, 
could not have created his great works 
with the earlier wishy-washy egg paints 
instead of the type of oils that were 
so appropriate to his own ends. This is 
an extreme comparison; it will be more 
to the point to distinguish between the 
various effects and demands of our 
current work. 

By acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of all of the accepted, traditional ma- 
terials and techniques, the modern 
painter can take advantage of a wide 
range of technical effects, choosing 
from them the ones most suitable to 
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his personal manner of working and to 
the type of work he wants. The paint- 
ers who are active nowadays do not al- 
ways take full advantage of the possi- 
bilities of their materials. Going from 
show to show, we see work which has 
admirably combined a judicious choice 
of materials with a capable and accom- 
plished method of working. We also 
see equally good intentions, handi- 
capped and blemished by the use of 
materials and methods whose proper- 
ties do not suit the particular style. or 
personality of the painter. 


Very often the painter does not real- 
ize that there is a shortcoming in his 
work in this respect. Sometimes he has 
been taught or has trained himself to 
proficiency in a single medium which 
was originally not completely suitable 
for his personal style. Again, he may 
go through a development or a com- 
plete change in his outlook on painting, 
adhering to his original materials and 
working methods without making an 
adjustment to the change. 


Color 


Most painters are much preoccupied 
with color. Some do not have many 
difficult problems in this respect, be- 
cause they have a well-developed color, 
sense which is either innate or acquired 
through much experience. To others, 
the achievement of their color aims 
is a continual struggle. The conception 
of color in creative painting is more 
or less automatic. It is part of what the 
artist has in mind when he takes his 
brush in hand. But the technical real- 
ization or expression of precise color 
effects demands a knowledge of craft 
and techniques. 


Other Elements 


Color, however, is not the most 
difficult element when it comes to the 
appropriate choice of the tools of ex- 
pression—the manner of presentation, 
what sort of texture would be best, how 
best to depict smooth unblemished col- 
or areas, or broken, mixed tones, what 
method to use when the picture is full 
of linear elements, whether transparent 
glazes or direct, solid paint should be 
used, or whether one should make a 
complete turnover to or from water- 
color, gouache, tempera or oil painters 
—there are many aspects to the ques- 
tion of appropriateness. 

I plan to go into this subject a little 
further and to include comment and 
technical criticism of some of our con- 
temporary painters and hope to bring 
out a few points not always realized 
by the art public, by the critics and 
maybe even by the artists themselves. 


Art School in a Palace 


Fontainebleau, once a pleasure palace 
for the kings of France, is now better 
known as the site of one of France’s 
foremost art schools. 

This year, serious American art stu- 
dents will again flock to its schools of 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, in- 
terior design and related arts during 
July and August. Among the instruc- 
tors are Professor Lucien Fortanarosa, 
painter and the sculptor W. Denis Gelin. 
The school is near enough to Paris to 
be ideal for a student’s “busman’s 
holiday.” 
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Department of Arts and Crafts weaving, leathercraft, jewelry. 
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Creative courses In Painting, Drawing, Composition and Etching. Instruction, Criticism 
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Advanced Students. Living quarters. June 15th throegh August. Reservations by 
Week or for Season. Wonderful Vacation in one ef America’s most famous art 


eolonies. Limited enroliment. Write today for complete information. NEW 
(Classes in NW. Y. C. until May 30th) TSCHACBASOV—222 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. ’ 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


2ND SPRING SHOW OF AMATEUR CRE- 
ATIVE ARTS. June 9-11. Open to all 
amateur artists. All media. Prizes. Work 
due May 27. Write Mr, Emmons, 82 Broad 
St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Brooklyn, New York 
SUMMER CIRCULATING EXHIBITION. 
July 4-Sept. 4. Media: woodcuts, litho- 
graphs, etchings, serigraphs & watercolors. 
Entry cards & work due May 30. Write 


Sylvia Kamisher, Secretary, Society of 
Graphic Artists, 666 Lefferts Ave., Brook- 
lyn 3, N. Y. 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


8TH ANNUAL NATIONAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION. July 21-22. Huckleberry Mountain 
Workshop-Camp. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
$1. Entry cards & entries due July 12. 
Write Mrs. John S. Forrest, 5th Ave. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


8TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 14-Nov. 30. All media. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
work due Sept. 10. Write Oval Kipp, Art 
Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 

Newport, Rhode Island 

39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 1-22. 
Jury. Fee $2 to non-members. Entry cards 
due June 9. Work due June 16. Write Art 
Association of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., 
Newport, R. IL. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 26TH 
ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts to Nov. on tour 
to July 1951. Open to present and former 
residents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, 
gouache and casein. Jury. Prizes. Dues 
$3.50. Work due Oct. 7, may be stored for 
summer free. Write Edith McKee Harper, 
1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION MICHIGAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. June 3-July 1. 
Alger House. Open to native-born and resi- 
dent Michigan artists. Media: transparent 
& opaque watercolors. Jury. Entry fee. 
Prizes. Entry cards due May 6. Work due 
May 13. Write Mary Jane Bigler, 16708 
Rosemont, Detroit 19, Mich. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
3RD MEMPHIS BIENNIAL. Dec. 1-29. Open 
to artists born or resident in Ark., Miss., 
or Tenn. Jury. Prizes. Work due Nov. 6. 
Write Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis, Tenn. 


Montpelier, Ohio 
2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION ART & CRAFT 
CLUB OF MONTPELIER. Sept. 10-16. 
Open to artists in Mich., Ind. & Ohio. 
Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastel. 


EGR ee ce 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


JULY and AUGUST 
G.I. Approval. Write for Catalogue D. 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


OLENFAN 





Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards & work 


due Sept. 4. Write Mrs. 
Montpelier, Ohio. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


1ST REGIONAL SHOW SILVERMINE 
GUILD OF ARTISTS. Aug. 27-Sept. 17. 
Open to New England artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Write Mrs. Miriam Broudy, c/o Silvermine 
— of Artists, Inc., Silvermine, Norwalk, 
onn. 


Grace Walker, 


Ogunquit, Maine 

OGUNQUIT ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TIONS. July 1-29. August 2-Sept. 4. Barn 
Gallery. Open to members & artists resi- 
dent in Ogunquit & vicinity. Jury. Works 
due June 24. Write Edward Betts, Ogun- 
quit, Me. 

San Francisco, California 


2ND ANNUAL DECORATIVE ARTS COM- 
PETITION. Sept.-Oct. San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Open to artists of Calif., Ore- 
gon, & Wash. Media: designs for textiles, 
lamps, etc. Juries. Prizes. Entries due June 
8. Write San Francisco Museum of Art, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sacramento, California 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR ART SHOW. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10. Open to California art- 
ists. Media: oil, watercolor & sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Write State Fair, P.O. Box 
2036, Sacramento, Calif. 

Spokane, Washington 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST ART LEAGUE AN- 
NUAL. June 13-21. Civic Auditorium. Open 
to artists of Wash., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., & 
Ore. All media. Purchase prizes. Jury. 
Write Mrs. H. F. Wilkening, S. 155 Oak 
St., Spokane 9, Wash. 

Washington, D. C. 

KILN CLUB OF WASHINGTON EXHIBI- 
TION. August 6-28. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Open to potters of Washington. Me- 
dia: ceramic sculpture, decorative ware, 
utility ware, tiles. Fee, $1 to non-members. 
Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due July 25. 
Work due July 29. Write Mrs. F. ‘ 
Hayden, 7241 Brinkley Road, S. E., Wash- 
ington 20, D. C. 

Youngstown, Ohio 


4TH BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW. Oct. 1- 
29. Open to ceramists of Ohio. Media: all 
types of ceramics & enamels. Entry fee $1. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 28. Write 
Butler Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, New York 


ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION. Awards total $1,800. Open to 
sculptors in the United States. Anything 
pertaining to life and time of Christ and/or 

rsons or episodes associated therewith. 

edia: Any permanent material or plas- 
ter. Entries must be in the round and not 
exceed 18” in their largest dimension. Han- 
dling charge $3.00 per entry, three entries 
per competitor. Selections to be exhibited 
at French & Co. Closing date April 30. 
Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 

ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. Dec., 1950. Open to citizens 
of U.S. and British Commonwealth less 
than 35 years of age as June 1, 1950, and 
having worked for at least 4 years in art 
schools. Application blanks & outline of 
proposed work due Nov. 4, 1950. Write 
Secretary, Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
3 E. 89 St., New York 28, N. Y. 

TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS. Cash grants up 
to $2,000. Open to artists under 35, citizens 
of U. S. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
arts. Applications due prior to July 1. Write 
Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y 


FACULTY 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 
ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
SIDNEY SIMON 
VISITING ARTISTS 
KARL KNATHS 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH 
ALFRED FRANKFURTER 
LEONARD BOCOUR 
RUSSELL COWLES 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 





Design 


FOR VETERANS ond NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 












Audubon Artists 


[Continued from page 10] 


are continuing to model plastic form 
and cut direct as well as adopt modern 
techniques. Cleo Hartwig’s distinguished 
carving, Spring; Frances Mallory Mor- 
gan’s engaging figure of a harpist, 
Glissando; the reticent beauty of Ruth 
Nickerson’s Quiet Sculpture; Joseph 
Lonzar’s vivid Awakening; Milton He- 
bald’s silhouetted figures, Battle of the 
Amazons (prize award) all made im- 
mediate impression. And last, but not 
least, the seizure of animal form and 
gesture in Jacob Lipkin’s Camel and 
Jane Wasey’s fish swimming before 
one’s eyes are to be recorded. 

Saul Baizerman’s Aphrodite, an enor- 
mous figure in hammered metal re- 
clining on her face, suggests the hollow- 
ness of the piece too decidedly. Oliver 
O’Connor Barretts’ The Angry Car- 
penter (gold medal) is a large relief 
in wood which awakens admiration for 
its skill in carving rather than for its 
complicated design. 

Since space is practically non-exist- 
ent, the sections of watercolors and 
prints cannot receive the attention that 
they merit. The names of a few graphic 
artists may be cited leaving many ac- 
complished ones without comment. 
These artists are: Stephen Csoka (prize 
winner), Vincent James Runfola, Rob- 
ert Nisbet, John A. Noble, Leonard 
Pytlak, Robert Massey, Stow Wengen- 
roth, John Taylor Arms. 

In the same manner a few selections 
from a brilliant array of watercolor 
painting include the work of Morton 
Grossman, Andrew Wyeth, Lionel Reiss, 
James Kirk Merrick, Ted Kautzky, 
Chen Chi, Jane Ejiber, Rockwell B. 
Schaefer, Charles Culver, Everett 
Shinn, John Wenger. (National Acad- 
emy of Design, to May 17.) 


Norway’s Munch 
[Continued from page 9] 


torture symbolized by his various nerv- 
ous breakdowns and thwarted love af- 
fairs, you feel akin to a great limner, 
a grand technician not quite great 
enough to thunder through history like 
a Rembrandt, a potent though mis- 
guided humanitarian, whose stubborn, 
hard-headed Northern adherence to 
early complexes in a twisted family 
ruined his chances for world-wide fame. 

Still, through these works, shown 
by the courtesy of the Oslo Municipal 
Museum (to whom he willed the bulk 
of works which he hated to sell), you 
sense that once there lived a great 
Norwegian. 

My compliments to an unassuming 
Frederick B. Deknatel, an art professor 
at Harvard, for a loving critique of 
Munch in a catalog which, significantly, 
was not turned out by the conservative 
Harvard University Press but by Man- 
hattan’s Chanticleer Press. Deknatel 
could not have thought of reward. 
But how wonderful that already, two 
weeks after the show opened, all edi- 
tions have been sold out! 

The United States State Department 
assured me, after I wrote this review, 
that whatever Boston critics say will 
be reprinted in a Norwegian press not 
always noted for sympathy toward Ed- 
vard Munch! Sic semper gloria! ! 

(The exhibition will open at New 
York’s Modern Museum on June 29.) 


The Art Digest 











Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 


Write Registrar for information 
743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


CHOUINARD 





DURING THE SUMMER 
STUDY 


CREATIVE PAINTING 
MINNA CITRON 


EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
WRITE TO 32 UNION SQUARE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Non-profit. Member University Center 
Outstanding for profes- 
. Fine and advertising art. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Interior 
Decoration and Design. Ceramics. Sum- 
mer session begins June 19th. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, Director 
BOX D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE | 


of ART 


ART SCHOOL 













School of Design for Women 
105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
= art, art education, fash- 
ign, fashion illustration, 
painting, interior decoration. 
Diploma and degree 
ona: Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 


© DRAWING, PAINTING, 
ae IN AMERICA'S 


rir ‘OWN 
e UN VERSITY EX- 


OF THE 
TENSION CREDIT 
LOWEST COST TO 


QUARKS - 33: 


JUNE 26— JULY 24 


THE SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES z 
Yasuo KUN lYOSH I 
Guest Instructor 


oor, ees instruction to equi 
SECOND a= SESSION JULY 24-AUG. 26 





Write or call Secretar 


250 W. 90 St., Cor. B’way, N 


lent for all commercial art an 
art professions. 

FINE ART @ COMMERCIAL ART 
DESIGN e@ ADVERTISING ART 
MAURICE ee ae Director 

ary oe Catalog 
24 @ SC 4-9518 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DULUTH BRANCH 
On cool, scenic North Shore, Lake Superior 
. CHAIRMAN, FINE ARTS DIVISION, 
WRITE TO: UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH 5 


By 


May 1, 1950 





Virginia Biennial 

[Continued from page 7] 

Mr. Sweeney has done much to lessen 
unthinking hostility to contemporary 
art on the part of the Virginians he 
has met. Some of his more vigorous se- 
lections, however, have excited the 
press, and one editorial, using quota- 
tions from the catalogue essay, has 
angrily accused him of perpetrating a 
“macabre hoax.” 

Visitors to this 1950 exhibition are 
impressed with the impact resulting 
from the unity of a single selector. 
There is no grayness of compromise, 
each painting is in the display for a 
clear reason. Many feel that an “Ameri- 
can style” is apparent, that artists as 
far apart as Hopper and Gorky -may 
be seen to have definite traits in com- 
mon. Others point out that European 
influence, where evidenced at all, seems 
to be but allowing the American painter 
to obtain even greater independence. 
And every visitor is struck with the 
gayness of the exhibition; a new fresh- 
ness and clarity is evident throughout. 

Virginia’s one-man jury system, with 
its catalogue essay, personal approach, 
and illustrated lectures, seems to be 
successfully winning interest in, and 
lulling hostility to, American painting 
of 1950. 


U. S. Medicos to Aid Dufy 


With the aid of some of the newest 
miracle medicines, U. S. doctors may 
indirectly benefit art by helping to cure 
the partially invalided French painter, 
Raoul Dufy. Dufy, who, for ten years, 
has been the victim of severe arthritis, 
arrived here recently to undergo medi- 
cal treatment in Boston. 

The 72-year-old artist, one of the 
leaders in the modern School of Paris, 
is generally confined to a wheel chair. 
His ailment has stiffened his right hand, 
but luckily he’s a left-handed painter. 
If his treatment is successful, he ex- 
pects to remain here for a while in 
order to do some painting. 


Wilmington Hotel Shows Local Art 

An art-minded hotel is the Du Pont 
of Wilmington, Del. In their lobby, each 
week, they exhibit the work of a local 
artist. Elsewhere in the hotel hang 
paintings by such popular illustrators 
as Howard Pyle and John W. McCoy. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Summer school held in the Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau in France, for advanced American 
students and professionals. 


© ARCHITECTURE 
@ PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ APPLIED ARTS 
New York Office: Fontainebleau 


Association Inc., 122 East 58th Street 
New York 22, New York 


The OXBOW 


SUMMER SCHOOL-OF PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN ELSA ULBRICHT, DIRECTOR 
JUNE 26-SEPTEMBER 2, 1950 



















40th YEAR DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
PAINTING = (inotenurraecnt 
GRAPHIC ARTS Bieiaii'c's ‘acnurr 
CRAFTS von NEUMANN, JR. © MEYER 

SEND FOR FOLDER VETERAN APPROVED 





TAOS 


New Mexico 











Summer Field Course 
May 22 to Aug. 17. Outdoor 
Drawing and Painting. Studio 
and Models. Write for Folder, 
Box 46, Taos, New Mexico. 


Los Angeles 


California 


Fall term begins September 25. 
Approved for Vets. 


BISTTRAM 


SCHOOL of FINE ART 
636 So. Ardmore, L. A. 5 


ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 


SummeER 


PAINTING : SCULPTURE: CERAMICS -CARVING 


PAMPHLET WOODSTOCK, N. wv: 


PAMPHLET 
OR 316 WEST 57 STREET, NEW Y' 


Beechwood Hill Art School 


Combine art with vacation 
at the beauty spot of the Catskills 
PAINTING IN ALL MEDIA—MUSIC 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 






LAYTON < 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 


Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Spring terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 550, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PAINT ON THE 


MAINE COAST 


WITH 
WILLIAM 


THON 


NEW! Art and Theatre Centre 
Gighfield on Cape Cod 
ART WORKSHOP 


Advanced and Beginners Classes, all mediums. 
Jules © Kamys @ Kupferman © Murphy 
(All of ‘‘Who’s Who in American Art’’) 
Advisors, lecturers: Benton, Biddle, Reilly, Goss, Gross 
Write: Mrs. Alice Harold Murphy, Hotel Chelsea, 
N. Y. 11 or Highfield on Cape , Falmouth, Mass. 


AMERICAN ART. 
ACADEMY OF 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 950, Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 1-Sept. 1 
Write to 
PORT CLYDE 
MAINE 





CARRENO 


STUDIO PAINTING CLASSES 
Workshop Free Twice a Week 
370 Central Park W.,N.Y.C. e MO.3-6086 


































old mill studio 


A Summer School of Portrait 
Painting in the Adirondack 
Mountains at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


EUGENE SPIRO 


is recommended by WAYMAN ADAMS 
to teach in his place again this summer 


E. Stanley Turnbull 
Water Color 
Harry Ballinger 
Landscape 
Catherine Barjansky 
Sculpture 


For information 


write: John W. Pratten 
Spaakenkill Rd., , A 


Poughkeepsie, N. 


Pescadero oer tart 


PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 6 


Faculty of Famous Artists ont a 
oenee Richmond, R.B.A.-R.O.I. 
eo E. Rater - George Post 
Fra _ - Theodore Johnson 
Approved fer " iedase - College Credit 


Daily and Week-end Classes Write Registrar 


SANDY BAY ART SCHOOL 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Summer Session July & August 
tastrectors: 

JON CORBINO —agure drawing and composition 
SAM HERSHEY —iandscape and water color 
Write school for details. Norman ven Rosenvinge, Director. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


e PAINTING 
e SCULPTURE 
e PHOTOGRAPHY 
Write for Catalogue A 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 


Darnswonth 


PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE 
Approved for Veteran Training 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART—JULY 3rd to SEPT. 9th 
Write for Circular: Bex 78, North Trure, Cape Cod, Mass. 








GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 
SUMMER a CONNECTICUT 


June 19th — September’ 3rd 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


in San Diego 
july 31-sept. | JEAN CHARLOT 
june 19-29 GEORGE POST 


write to THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 


Balboa Park San Diego 1, Calif. 


™SAIL LOFT 














ART SCHOOL 
Visiting Instructors SESSION 
MERLE JAMES JUNE 26 - AUG. 26 


Sees thee LOGAN | For Information 
JOHN W. McCOY 


write F. S. HYND 
WALDO PEIRCE Eeomes 28 
WILLIAM THON A | E 


UCU mle te) 
(me lactsey 
FC metic 


SEL Sers tt 
+ Art classes 


Hopewell Junction 
New York 


Bar and Press Amateurs Show 


Some of those factors which make 
one man a member of the fourth estate 
and another a member of the bar, make 
annual shows of the Bar Association 
and the Newspaper Guild as different 
in character as Whitehall Street and 
Times Square. 


The painting lawyers (whose annual 
was seen last fortnight) are strong for 
respectability and tradition, and pre- 
disposed to things literal or totally ab- 
stract. Most of them are summer com- 
muters and season-in-the-sun painters. 
Whether they paint their homes, their 
vacation haunts or their friends, they do 
things unimaginatively but competent- 
ly. Prime examples are scenes of Maine 
by Freda Fineman, capable watercolors 
by Alexander Lindey, and fluent, polite 
portraits by David M. Solinger. Wit, a 
legal prerequisite, makes a welcome 
appearance in Daumier-like etched car- 
toons by Harris B. Steinberg. 


The Newspaper Guild show, on the 
other hand, is as various as a Sunday 
edition of the Times. Few of the ex- 
hibitors are reporters, but the inquiring 
spirit prevails. Reality wins a hands- 
down victory over abstraction but, in 
true press tradition, the facts are al- 
ways colored. If less urbane, these art- 
ists are more urban than the lawyers: 
country scenes, portraits, still-lifes are 
offered only as relief from the more 
characteristic glimpses of  skylines, 
street scenes and other city views. 

Professional prizes in this show went 
to S. Lev Landau (of the Jewish Day); 
August Mosca (of the World-Telegram 
and Sun); Arnold Hoffman (of the 
Times) and Lawrence Hirsch (of the 


Post). Amateur prizes were won by 
Bill Simon (Billboard); Rhoda Free- 
man (Standard and Poor); Douglas 


Downie (Post) and Helen Cline (New 
Republic). Worth their honorable men- 
tions are paintings by Ben Rothstein 
(Times) and Peggy O’Reilly (Brooklyn 
Eagle). Also good to see are Joseph 
Kahn’s (Post) watercolors, one a men- 
tion winner, and a bit of Bemelmans- 
like whimsy by Seymour Stern (Mirror). 
(Newspaper Guild, to May 6.)—B. K. 


Barrie Links Golf to Art 


Erwin S. Barrie, artist, golfer, and 
director of the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, has come up with a composite 
golf course of 18 holes he has played 
and painted. Shown as a series titled 
“Famous Golf. Holes -I Have Played,” 
the paintings topographically describe 
a pair of Pinehurst’s meanest holes, 
the ninth of Yale’s celebrated links, and 
15 other rough and fairway stretches 
which have been rehashed by devotees 
of the Scotch game in almost all the 
club locker rooms of the East. 

At this writing, Mr. Barrie is intro- 
ducing the series at the Carolina Pine- 
hurst in North Carolina where the 50th 
Annual North and South Amateur Golf 
Championship is being played off. 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
1. Approved e@ College Credit 


G6. 
July 3-Aug. 28 © Write 331 E. 55 St., N. Y. 


LAURENT FIENE 














Outdoor sketching from life is popular 


Chester Springs, Pa. Begins June 12 

© Unique low-cost art colony on historic —_- 

nial grounds attracts ee students. Su 

instruction in Landsc: Life, pak 

Color, Sculpture. Credit toward B.F 

ananes eee. Advanced catlle and 
saan. Sports. Two weeks or twelve. Write 

N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


smeaecuinn ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 
vertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Term begins June 26, 1950. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 2 
MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


STAR Individual Instruction 


Beginners & Advanced 
SCHOOL OF 


© Compos! 
Stir Life e@ — 
* ilustration © Sculpture 
Also HOME ee oe 
Day, Eve., & Sat. 7-0906 
Box 15D, 54 W. 44 St, WW. Y. C. 
School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


B.F.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic as 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact nb 
Museum collection through study and _ fectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


STOWE, VT. 


STANLEY MARC WRIGHT 


PORTRAIT THE 
STILL LIFE 
LANDSCAPES 


JUNE 1-NOV. 1 
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SCHOOL of ART 
SUMMER CLASSES 


MILDRED C. JONES 


Portrait ¢ Still Life 
July and August 


High Street * Rockport, Mass. 


Du MOND 


POWNAL, VERMONT 


LANDSCAPE - - - PORTRAIT 
JULY - AUGUST 


CAREER SCHOOL 


ATOP THE FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
State-approved certificate courses. Draw- 
Design, for specialization 













ws 


ing, Painting, 
in Advertising, Illustration, Cartooning, 
Fashion, ete. Day and eve. ‘courses. 


Sat. classes—Jr. & Sr. Term openings: 
June 19, Sept. 25, Feb. 5. Est. 1926 
Miss Albert T. Ellison, Dir. 
Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
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HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


RIAL 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY 10-SEPT. 1 
Outdoor Painting and Drawing Courses. Also, Letter- 
ing, Layout and Illustration urses. Mornings and 
Afternoons ; Mondays through Fridays. Writefor further 
information. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. 


RINGLING ““: 


19th Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 12. 
Write for catalog and folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Pearson Summer Art Group 
MOUNTAINVILLE, N. Y. 


PAINT while VACATIONING in delightful sur- 
roundings. PLANNED SCHEDULE — SKETCH- 
ING - PAINTING - OIL and WATERCOLOR. 


Complete studio and living facilities on premises. 
Smatt Group rite for circular 
SESSION: JULY 1—LABOR DAY 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL QF 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Ulus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational 
College of Practical Arts and Letters. 
Courses leading to B.S., A.A.A. de- 


grees. 2-4 yr. programs to high school and jr. college 
graduates. Major in Commercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher 
Training, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Applied De- 
sign. Individual attention. Academic courses included. 
Catalogue. Write: Donald Oliver, Director of Admissions, 
Reom 119, 705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 
Painting 


HIBBARD SCHOOL of PAINTING 


July 1- Sept. 2 GI Approved 
Alden Bryan 
Roy E. Wilhelm 


A. T. Hibbard, N.A. 
ROCKPORT 















Summer Session 
PROVINCETOWN 


June 19 — September 8 
Painting - Etching - Engraving 


Kenneth Campbell 
11 Brewster St. 
Provincetown, Mass. 







MASSACHUSETTS 





RT ee DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

ACADEMY Bf smcsien + seme 

Decoration + Cartooning 

of Art Essentials » Commercial Art 

BRISENARUE Dey, tve, Ser. ona Sun. Caceet, 
Write for free Catalog 


18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 22] 


to make too little go too far, Sometimes 
he is oversubtle; sometimes he fails to 
put enough into the big space he as- 
signs himself. 

But elsewhere brilliant orange and 
ocher flutter against each other like 
flames, or pleatlike strokes of red, black 
and green play light shapes against dark 
to make clean, handsome designs. (Par- 
sons, to May 6.)—B. K. 


Ann Kroll Looks at Picasso 


Picassoesque figures and animals 
characterize the 16 large oils current- 
ly exhibited by Ann Kroll. Though her 
over-all patterns are pleasing, her sense 
of drama tends to become a little con- 
fusing. Miss Kroll is so involved in 
achieving powerful effects that she 
often neglects the basic principles of 
painting. (A.L.A., to May 14.)—M. S. 


Crane Paints in Grandad’s Day 


Stanley Crane’s first one-man show is 
a mixture of very still still-lifes that 
might have been painted by Peto, and 
landscapes in smart-as-paint greens 
and yellows that are as nostalgic as 
their titles—Good Old Summertime, 
Bob’s Short Cut, etc. 

Crane’s admiration for music, that 
most abstract art, is expressed in his 
meticulously painted scores and banjos. 
(Grand Central, to-May 6.)—P. L. 


Mary Abbott’s Dry Brush 


Mary Ogden Abbott’s dry brush 
drawings of the rapids of the Colorado 
are so powerful that they are almost 
frightening. She portrays the rushing 
waters and overpowering canyons 
graphically, with a sure brush and keen 
knowledge of structural organization. 
(Ferargil, to May 8.)—M. S. 


Garlock’s Total Production 


Yet another primitive is Joseph Gar- 
lock, who last fortnight had an exhibi- 
tion of, apparently, everything he ever 
touched. While a little selectivity would 
have gone a long way in this show, 
many of the wood sculptures were de- 
lightful, especially the long-limbed, sad- 
faced animals and the staid little men 
pictured praying or working. (Van 
Loen.)—P. L. 


Subtle Saltonstall & Solid Matson 


Elizabeth Saltonstall has a way of 
looking close at shell or flower shapes 
and then pinning down her perceptions 
in lovely clean-lined sketches or prints. 
These and her sensitive little studies 
of birds show her to be a realist with 
a fresh imagination. J 

Greta Matson’s watercolors show a 
gift for strong characterization in the 
portraits, and a solid sense of design 
in the studies of New York. (Pen & 
Brush.)—P. L. 


Old West at Near East 


The Near East Foundation was the 
improbable setting for a group of paint- 
ings of the Far West, the rugged Old 
West. Here H. C. Murphy’s badmen and 
sheriffs scowled among Frederic Rem- 
ington’s bronco busters and indians. 

W. R. Leigh, last of the prairie paint- 
ers, was represented by a large selec- 
tion of sun and sunset. drenched can- 
vases. (Far East Foundation.)—P. L. 


pinebrook 


‘syracuse university 
summer school 
of painting 

july 2 to august 12 1950 


saranac lake in the adirondacks 


university credit 
choice of four courses 
catalogue: norman I. rice, director 


school of art, syracuse 10, n. y. 


PAINT IN BEAUTIFUL OLD 


WELELELEET 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ELDEN ROWLAND 
Instruction in Oil Painting 


June 26.... Sept. 2 
Route 4, Box 356D e 


Sarasota, Florida 





PAINTING 








CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland Seheol of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1950 


| Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training. Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
| ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


CATALOG || Waste T Mann 













REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1950 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual 
Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 


Commercial Art and History of Art. 
Summer term: June 19—August 11. 


Address inquiries to: . 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 


FINE ARTS 
NORTON INSTRUCTION 


FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH 
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WOODSTOCK 


NEW YORK 
Summer School of The 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
June 1 through August 31 


INSTRUCTORS 
Arnold Bianch, Fietcher Martin, Sigmund 
Menkes, Frank Reilly, John Taylor. 
$25 per month per class, morning or after- 
noon session. $45 per month for two classes. 
$10 per week for shorter registrations. 
PAINTING ¢ DRAWING ¢ ILLUSTRATION 
| Catalogue available at 
| 215 West 57th Street, New York 


Will Woodstock residents with student 
rooms available please notify the League. 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 





Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Taos, New Mexico 


Box 891 


Xavier 





GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 


For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, Opening June 26, 1950 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 

LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 

ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 

Painting workshop. drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 

Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ARTISTS-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Earo 
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eight semester hours in art to qualify for salary 
increments. 2. Do beginning and advanced art 
work at regular college level. 3. Improve your 
own personal abilities in some branch of art. 4. Participate 
in art education workshops and graduate seminars. 5. Procure 
graduate work leading to M.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Dept. AD, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


0H AR A WATERCOLOR 


COURSES 


Washington — May 


Laguna Beach, Calif. —Summer 
Write Mrs. Ellot O’Hara, 2025 0 St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 
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Art School News 


TO ART STUDENTS summertime is va- 
cation time, and what better vacation 
can there be than combining work and 
play at a summer art school? Judging 
by their cheery catalogues, summer 
schools are designed to lure the staunch- 
est hedonist into their classes. And 
until someone shows us a better. way 
to combine a summer of fun and relaxa- 
tion with a summer of accomplishment, 
we'll go on believing this is all for 
the best. 

Away from popular New England is 
a spot that should meet with a hearty 
welcome from students and/or artists 
who want group painting classes and 
a private vacation. The Sunset Studios 
on Rushford Lake in Caneadea, New 
York, provide studio-cottages for one or 
two with full facilities for light house- 
keeping, if desired, and with north light 
studio windows. Studios for two cost 
only $25 per week, and $10 per week 
takes care of tuition in indoor or out- 
door landscape classes, with individual 
instruction for beginners and advanced 
students in drawing, oil or watercolor 
painting. The regular session runs from 
June 6 to September 3 but the studios 
will be open also in September and 
October for artists who wish to come 
for the fall coloring. This, we are told, 
is particularly glorious from October 
1 to 15. Hobbyists, it is emphasized, 
are more than weleome. 

aK og ob 

Out in the Midwest the Institute of 
Design of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology will conduct a six-week sum- 
mer seminar for teachers and advanced 
students of art and design. The course 
runs from June 26 to August 4 and 
offers a comprehensive survey of “the 
Institute’s integrated education, lec- 
tures and instruction in techniques and 
materials in arts and design with em- 
phasis on contemporary trends.” 


The summer session was started be- 
cause of professional interest in the 
teaching practices originated in the 
famous Bauhaus founded by Walter 
Gropius. The course is open to profes- 
sional educators, prospective teachers, 
artists, designers, advanced students. 

* a > 


Up in Maine is the Skowhegan School 
of Painting and Sculpture. Among their 
students this summer, incidentally, will 
be the lucky winner of the Emily Mc- 
Nair Zimbalist Fellowship in the Laurel 
Gallery’s “New Talent, 1950” exhibi- 
tion, now at that gallery. This is in 
accordance with the school ‘policy by 
which one-fourth of the student. body 
is selected through the grant of fellow- 
ships. This serious student body is 
matched by an equally serious faculty. 


This year, in the absence of Henry 
Varnum Poor, president of Skowhegan, 
and currently artist-in-residence at the 
American Academy in Rome, Abraham 
Rattner will head the painting depart- 
ment. He will be assisted by Sidney 
Simon. Oronzio Maldarelli will head 
the sculpture department and Willard 
W. Cummings will conduct a class in 
fresco painting. 

This distinguished faculty will be 
supplemented by an impressive list of 
visiting instructors. 


The school is, beautifully equipped to 
fill the needs of an earnest young 




















BEGINNERS 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Associate Director 
Anthony Palumbo 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL of PAINTING 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


NEW HOPE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


JULY 10-AUG.14 4th YEAR TAXCO, MEX. 


CARLOS MERIDA, Art Director 


Painting, Spanish, Arts and Crafts. 
Four weeks studio in Taxco, one week 
in Mexico City. Small group. 4 credits. 


FEE: $300 includes sight-seeing & all living costs. 


Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir. 
238 East 23rd Street, N. Y. 10 


WATER COLOR 
INSTRUCTION by 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


SUMMER CLASSES AT BEARSKIN NECK 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF AR® 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
College Credi G. I. Approved 


aT a OPIS LT 
BUTERA Fine arrs 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 

240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 









SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 10th to Sept. Ist 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


Mornings ¢ Afternoons ¢ Evenings 


For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 WEST 8th STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL 


WHICH COMES TO YOU 


ANADA 


COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation insteady of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N.Y. 





THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


(Formerly assistant in Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
Cape Cod School of Art, founded 1900) 


G. I. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 












SUMMER SESSION — June 19-Aug. 11 
Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 


-126 MASS. AVE. ct BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 










HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 12th - SEPT. 2nd G. 1. Approved 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


JUNE 10—AUGUST 5 
HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


321 West 56th Street, N.Y.C. PL. 7-0064 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Co-educational Catalog on request 
Life Sketch open to the public 
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UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Catalog on Request 
157 EAST 56 STREET 
=e: 2072 B20 


JULY - AUGUST 





CAGLE 


Summer Painting Classes 
ARLINGTON VERMONT 


Write Charles Cagle, 
807 Lexington Avenue, New York 21 


May 1, 1950 






group of students. Ten carefully con- 
verted barns serve as studios for paint- 
ing and sculpture. Individual sculpture 
sheds are also provided for each student 
of stone and wood carving. A library 
and an artists’ materials store round 
out the physical facilities. Dormitories, 
cottages and a dining room are also 
provided for students who wish to re- 
side at the school. 

Courses offered are drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, fresco and a two-weeks 
painting laboratory. In the last course, 
students are taught everything about 
making their own materials from color 
grinding and preparing canvases to 
preparing varnishes. Rates vary from 
$415 for residents for the full nine 
weeks to $90 for non-residents for one 


month of study. 
cs ae * 


At the School of Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center courses are offered 
by a faculty which includes such well- 
known teacher-artists as Lawrence 
Barrett, Edgar Britton, Roy Gussow, 
Wm. Johnstone and Lew Tilley. Courses 
are offered in painting, life drawing, 
landscape painting (with the exhilerat- 
ing Colorado landscape as_ subject- 
matter) graphic arts, and basic design 
(this is a new addition this summer). 
An evening course in life drawing is 
also offered. College credits can be se- 
cured through Colorado College. Rates 
go from $135 for the full eight-week 
term to $8 per week per class. 

* * * 


The Summer School of Painting at 
Oxbow in Saugatuck, Michigan, is now 
beginning its fortieth consecutive year 
with courses in graphic arts and crafts 
as well as its title subject. The term 
will begin June 26 for ten weeks. 

Franklin C. Watkins of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, now enjoying a re- 
trospective at the Museum of Modern 
Art, will teach courses in figure paint- 
ing and composition for the first half 
of the term at Oxbow. Other faculty 
members at this time will include 
Isobel Mackinnon of the Chicago Art 
Institute, Gerald Landt of Milwaukee 
and Nikola Bjelajac of the University 
of Saskatchewan. Later in the season 
Robert von Neumann of Milwaukee 
and Edgar A. Rupprecht of the Art 
Institute will take over. The crafts de- 
partment will offer courses in pottery 
and ceramics, weaving and _ textile 
printing, jewelry and enameling. 

Not an on-with-the-new off-with-the- 
old organization, the school will call 
back Carlos Lopez and Dan Lutz among 
other instructors of previous years, to 
act as guest artists and give lectures 
and demonstrations on subjects of their 
own choosing at various times during 
the summer. Students also enjoy the 
not inconsiderable advantages of a mod- 
ern tourist resort in Oxbow. Tuition 
ranges from $12 per week to $90 for the 
full ten weeks. 

* * cS 


Art-happy Provincetown is the loca- 
tion of many schools of painting-in-the- 
modern-manner. One of these is the 
school run by Morris Davidson, au- 
thor of many books on contemporary 
art, including An Approach to Modern 
Painting. Here is an opportunity to 
bask in the environment of Province- 
town under the guidance of one of the 
leaders in modern art education. 










PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FRANCE AND ITALY 
June 12—October 13 
Painting, research in historic and con- 
temporary design. Open to graduates 
of accredited art schools and colleges. 


MEXICO 
June 26—August 18 

Painting, study of native arts and de- 
sign in Mexico City, Oaxaca and sur- 
rounding country. Open to artists, 
teachers and art students with two 
or more years of adequate training. 

Information will be sent on request 

Box R, 136 East 57th Street 

New York 22, New York 

Complete program 


MEXICO crorrins ana Sur 


mer courses in Arts and Crafts. Re- 
markably inexpensive living condi- 
tions. For catalogue address Stirling 
Dickinson, Associate Director. 


Escuela de Bellas Artes 
Insurgentes 3 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


HOLLYWOOD ART CENTER SCHOOL 


3 Business Office, 1905 N. Highland Ave. 
W/ Study this summer under noted 
artists in the best environment 
in California, in studios and out- 
doors on a five acre estate. 
Henry Lovins, Dir. HE 4067 
Summer Session, July 3 to 28, Register Now 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler Sf. 




















iami, Fia. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


New York University Credit + Summer 

Sports + Symphony Orchestra 

Jury & AuGust ® For CaTatoc Writs 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y, CHAUTAUQUA, WN. Y. 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
208 West 23rd Street, 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


ALBERT T. REID 
New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DirectoR AMERICAN ART WEEK: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 


LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART 


NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. 


NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, PLATT, 


CHARLES C. 
TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, F. BALLARD 


WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN 


The Annual Dinner 


The annual League dinner, held on 
April 11th, at the Salmagundi Club, 
was enthusiastically attended by repre- 
sentatives from all over the country. 
The highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of the League’s Medal of 
Honor to Frederick Ballard Williams, 
and to Wilford S. Conrow. 


The following citation, acompanying 
the medal to Mr. Williams, was pre- 
sented by Hubert deGroff Main, Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Chapter: 


“In addition to Trees, a number of 
invaluable people have started growing 
in Brooklyn, and Frederick Ballard Wil- 
liams has proved himself an invaluable 
Artist-Citizen. Brooklyn lost (though it 
didn’t know it at the time) but New 
Jersey gained when the parents of 
small boy Williams decided to move 
there. New Jersey is grateful to them. 

“I call Mr. Williams an Artist-Citizen 


G. WOLCOTT. 


because added to being a rare strong 
poetic painter on a high professoinal 
level, he has always been an effective 
citizen in his enthusiasm for lifting 
civic levels by advancing Art Conscious- 
ness and Art Projects. This is attested 
by his work for the Montclair Museum; 
the Municipal Art Committee of 100 
for New York City; the Plan and Art 
Committee of the Borough of Glen 
Ridge; and—of immediate moment to 
us—his founding of and devoted action 
for the American Artists Professional 
League. 

“The A.A.P.L. is now a functioning 
power in various states and outlying 


areas; is a bulwark for honesty of 
media; the protection of Artists’ in- 
terests; and builds an ever wider- 


spreading Artist Consciousness in the 
public mind. 

“Mr. Williams has been our National 
President for 22 years and we wish to 
take this opportunity to express our 





respect and gratitude for his unremit- 
ting service. 

“Frederick Ballard Williams, it gives 
me the greatest pleasure, on behalf of 
the American Artists Professional 
League, to present you the League’s 
Gold Medal of Honor.” 

Albert T. Reid, National President, 
presented the Medal to Wilford S. Con- 
row, with the following citation: 


“There is one who has labored per- 
sistently and long to bring about the 
highest skill in the processing of our 
artists colors and to have them made 
from pigments which are known from 
a history of tests and time, to be per- 
manent and to persuade our manufac- 
turers to make a statement of contents 
on their wares, backed by their guar- 
anty. 

“For this, our artists owe to Wilford 
S. Conrow, more than to any other, a 
great debt for its accomplishment, 


“To him whose modesty persuades 
him to carry his Phi Beta Kappa key 
in his pocket instead of emblazoned on 
his lapel, it is now my great honor 
and privilege to present to him on be- 
half of his associates on the Board of 
the League, its Gold Medal of Honor, 
the highest art award. 

“I bestow it upon you, Wilford, with 
our gratitude and esteem.” 


Art Week Prizes 


Helen Gapen Oehler, National Sec- 
retary and Director, presented the 
American Art Week prizes with a 
studied and extensive report on the 
outcome of this program. She reported 
that there had been 28 submissions. The 
results were as follows: 

To Hubert deGroff Main, Maplewood, 
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FREE—A new Color Chart showing the actual Permanent 
Pigments Water Colors. Also, 36-page technical booklet 
on the formulation and use of artists’ colors. Ask for them 
at your Permanent Pigments dealer or write direct to: 


TWO LINES 


ONE GOAL 


Guaranteed statement of composition on every tube as 
specified by The American Artists Professional League 


ae ee Ce 


1 —ARTISTS Water Colors, true artist's quality in 
the completely permanent list at “‘student’’ prices. 


2—FINE Artists Water Colors, unexcelled in all 
desirable qualities by any other-line at any price. 


In all Permanent Pigments Colors: Superior 
Handling Quality; Full Brilliance; Absolute 
Uniformity and Purity; Complete Permanency. 






2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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New Jersey—Special commendation for 
extraordinary continuance and beauty 
of presentation over the years: Red 
Ribbon accompanied by woodblock in 
color by Hildegard Muller-Uri. 

To Jay R. Broussard, Old State Cap- 
itol, Baton Rouge, Louisiana—for mag- 
nificent presentation, complete cover- 
age: Watercolor Bend in the River by 
Dr. Oval Kipp. 

To Professor Gordon Gilkey, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon—for 
constructive ideas, originality, and ac- 
tivities through the entire state: Oil 
Yacht Basin by Percy Leason. 

To Mrs. Percy Decker, 11 Prospect 
Avenue, Catskill, New York—for abil- 
ity, initiative, intelligence: Oil Lowis- 
iana Story by Amos Lee Armstrong. 

To Kathryn Lohr, Ebensburg-Cambia 
No. 5, Ebensburg, Pa.—for persever- 
ance, endeavor, and constructive ideas: 
Oil Cavaradando, or Victoria Crane of 
Africa by William R. Benkert. 

To Hayward Art Association, Will 
Frates, 21888 Foothill, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia—for success with outstanding 
publicity, repeat performance: Litho- 
graph Old Willow by Stow Wengenroth. 

To Mrs. H. L. Munger, 622 Oakwood 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio—for general 
stimulation of local interest: Honor- 
able Mention, Blue Ribbon. 

To Mrs. John H. Fraser, Marietta 
College, Ohio—for general promotion 
of interest and sales: Honorable Men- 
tion, Blue Ribbon. 

To Mrs. Loren Reid, Pocahontas, 
Iowa—for initiative: Honorable Men- 
tion, Blue Ribbon. 

To Paul E. Barr, 2908 University 
Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota— 
for inspirational value throughout the 


state and beauty of presentation: Hon- 
orable Mention, Blue Ribbon. 

Gold pins for individual efforts in 
art promotion went to Gretchen Wood, 
Maryland Eastern Shore Chapter, Myr- 
tle Taylor Bradford, Florida, Miss A. 
M. Carpenter, Texas, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Card, Connecticut. 


Art Essays 


Mrs. Oehler further reported as fol- 
lows: “This year we added the en- 
dorsement of the National League of 
American Pen Women, who partici- 
pated with an essay contest that took 
the subject “How Art Enriches Our 
Daily Lives.” The three winning essays 
were printed in the Art DiceEsT in three 
successive numbers the first of the 
year. Results were as follows: First 
Prize was an autographed copy of 
Eagle of the Sea by Bruce Grant and 
Gordon Grant. The former donated the 
book and a small fragment of the Fri- 
gate Constitution, which the book is 
about; the latter gave one of his illus- 
trations for the book. This wonderful 
package was won by Nellie Barget 
Miller for the Colorado Branch. Sec- 
ond Prize was an original charcoal 
drawing by Gordon Grant, donated by 
the artist and won by Florence B. 
Jacobs for the Pine Tree Branch, Maine. 
Third Prize was won by Antoinette Fel- 
lows Smythe for the Philadelphia 
Branch, donated by the publishers, 
Rand McNally and Company—an auto- 
graphed copy of “My American Heri- 
tage,” a collection by Ralph Henry and 
Lucille Pannell, illustrated by John 
Dukes McKee. 

“The Jury consisted of Guthrie Bur- 
ton, poet and author, and our Mr. Con- 





row and Mr. Grant. Mr. Conrow added 
comments of value to the entrants and 
it is a special joy to point out Mr. 
Grant, who was so co-operative and 
generous with his prizes, as in the 
past.” 


Honor Roll 


Honor Roll Awards were presented 
by Edmund Magrath, National Chair- 
man, and Paul W. Whitener, National 
Director. This distinguished award is 
given in recognition of those who have 
made notable contributions in the field 
of art and gives them nation-wide ac- 
claim. 

Those honored were: 

Zoe Beiler, cited by Branch-League 
of American Pen Women. 

Frank Allison French, cited by Or- 
lando Art Association, Florida. 

Mrs. L. W. M. Richcreek, cited by 
Art Clubs of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Harold Hilton, cited by Florida Fed- 
eration of Arts, Florida. 

Saida Jones Burwell, cited by State 
Chapter A.A.P.L., North Carolina. 

Florence Purnell Eaton, cited by 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
North Carolina. 

Paul W. Whitener, cited by State 
Chapters and Art Week Committees of 
the U.S.A. 

Mrs. W. H. D. Koerner, cited by State 
Chapter A.A.P.L., New Jersey. 

Lute Pease, cited by Newark Art 
Club, New Jersey. 


New AAPL Officers 


New AAPL officers will be announced 
in the next issue. 
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COLORS... tested 


for brilliance . 
quality . . . for satisfaction . . 


RUMBACHER 


For over fifty years the name that has 
meant most to artists... 


. . for permanency .. . for working 


. there are no finer 


artists colors made than those that bear the name 


PAPER... . tested 


GRUMBACHER 


for sketching ... for painting .. . for drawing .. . for 


‘ illustration . . 


. there are Grumbacher papers, boards 


and canvases, prepared and tested to give the best 


results with all mediums . . 






460 WEST 34th STREET 


M. GRUMBACHER, inc. 


. be sure, use 


GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art May 5- 
June 4: Artists of the Upper Hud- 
son. 

ALBION, MICH. 

Stockwell Memorial Library May 
18: All-Student Show. 
ATLANTA, GA, 

High Museum of Art 7o May 7: 
Gertrude Schweitzer. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To May 21: Mary- 
land Artists Exhibition. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Russell Art Gallery To May 15: 
Hilde B. Kayn. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy To May 15: 
Zoltan Sepeshy Paintings & Draw- 
ings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery May: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Copley Society May 8-19: Helen 
Alden Woodworth. 

Doll & Richards To May 13: Chiura 
Obata Watercolors. 

Institute of Contemporary Arts To 
May 20: Edvard Munch. 

Vose Galleries May: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

BRISTOL, VA. 

Virginia Intermont College May 2- 
25: Vth Annual Regional Exhibi- 
tion. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To May 14: 
Bosch to Beckmann. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute May: Prints by Muller- 
Kraus. 

Frank Oehlschlaeger 
Hof. 

Public Library May: Paintings by 
Rainey Bennett. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum May: Art 
Students’ Work. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum May 10-30: Vision in 
Display. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art May $-June 11: 
Cleveland Artists & Craftsmen. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center May 5-31: Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts May: Trivelila 
Collection of Oriental Objects. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo May 28: 
Dallas Painting, Sculpture &4 Pho- 
tography. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery To May 28: 
Art & Artists Along the Mississippi. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute May: Annual Alumni 
Exhibition. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum May 7-June 9: Oriental 
Painting Show. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center May 1-21: Modern Amer- 
ican Painting. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center May: Contemporary New 
England Painters. 

FLUSHING, L. L., N. Y. 

Art League Jo May 6: 20th Annual 
Spring Exhibition. . 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Art Gallery May 1-21: Western 
Michigan Artists Exhibition. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum May: Relig- 
ious Art of the Middle Ages € 
Renaissance. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 7: 
Stephen Wright; Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute To June 4: 
indiana Artists Exhibition. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery May: Contemporary 
Drawings; Kansas City Artists 
Equity. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum To May 19: Hall- 
mark Art Award Exhibition. 
Cowie Galleries May: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries May: Modern 
French & American Painting. 
Frank Perls Gallery May: Modern 
American Painting. 

Stendahl Galleries May: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Vigeveno Galleries To May 18: 50 
Years of Modern French Paintings. 
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May: Margo 


Academy 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum May 4-25: Eu- 
gene Atget’s Magic Lens. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To May 16: Rugs 
from the Ballard Collection. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To May 14: Gau- 
guin in Tahiti. 

University Gallery To May 12: Phil 
Guston. 

Walker Art Center To May 21: New 
Minneapolis Painters. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum J7o May 28: Prints of 
Children. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 31: 
18th Century Art in England € 
France. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o May 7: Oliver 
Tarbell Eddy. 

Ross Art Galleries May 7-21: 9th 
Open National Competition. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University To May 7: Societe 
Anonyme; To May 21: French Art- 
ists of the Late 19th Century. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o May 7: N. 0.’s 
Past & Future. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences 7o May 
7: Ethel Tyler Holiand. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. 

Carleton College May 1-15: Dong 
Kingman Watercolors. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College To May 8: Mexican 
Prints &€ Drawings. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum May 7-21: Van Gogh 
Prints. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To May 7: Albert 
Stewart Sculpture; May: Textiles. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To May 14: Drawings; 
Mural Scrolls by Calder, Miro, etc. 

Penn. Academy Jo May 14: Jessie 
Crew-Bear; To May 7: Portnof,. 

Print Club May 8-19: Exhibition of 
Children’s Work. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To May 14: 
10th Annual Show of Oils & Sculp- 
ture. 

YMHA May: Paintings on Jewish 
Themes. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To May 23: 
Peter Lupori. 

Carnegie Institute May 6-29: Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition. 
POMONA, CALIF. 

Pomona College Jo May 21: Doro- 
thea Greenbaum Sculpture. 

POMPTON LAKES, N. J. 

Kanesata Studios Zo June 8: Paint- 
ings by Contemporary Americans. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To May 14: Sculp- 
ture, 1850-1950 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery To May 14: H. 
Th. Wijdeveld. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Biennial 
of Contemporary American Paint- 
ing. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum May 9-June 12: 
Robert Bliss; Jessie Trefethen. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery May 1-28: Mexican 
Paintings; Modern Art of India. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum May: Acquisitions 
from Brummer Estate; Students’ 
Work. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery May: Henry Lee 
McFee; U. of Texas Faculty Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor From May 4: 6 
Contemporary British Artists. 

Museum of Art To May 21: Paris 
Exhibition Posters. 

Schaeffer School May 7-June 16: 
“This One's on the House.” 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

State Exhibits Museum May 7-30: 
Regional Spring Exhibition. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center May: lowa May Show. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. y 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Social 
Life in the 1880's. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To May 21: 50 Paint- 
ings by Old Masters. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center May 2-July 2: 
American Indian Painting. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams-Proctor Institute 
May: Selected American Paintings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Aden Gallery May: James Lesesne 
Wells. 

Arts Club May 1-20: 
Center Prizewinners. 
Library of Congress To Sept. 1: Na- 

tional Show of Prints. 


Village Art 


Pan American Union May 1-81: 
Stille from Gabriel Figueroa Films. 
Public Library May 2-31: Peter 
Blanc Paintings ¢ Drawings. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o May 21: European 
Art; German Prints. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA (63E57) To May 18: Presto- 
pino Drawings; May 8-27: Dobkin 
Acquavella (119E57) May: Old 
Masiers. 

A-D (130W46) Jo June 16: Book 
Jacket Designers Guild. 
Alabatross (22E66) May: Group. 
American-British (122E55) To May 
6: Meyerowitz; May 8-20: Sally 
Ryan. 

American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
May: Paintings by Members. 

An American Place (509 Mad.) 7o 
May 6: John Marin Oils. 

Argent (42W57) May 1-18: Marion 
de Sola Mendes; Henrietta Duer. 
Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) To May 
4: . Stefanellit May 5-24: Robert 
W. White. 

Artists League (77 5th) 

13: Anne Kroll. 

AAA (711 5th) To May 6: Blanch; 
To May 18: Leo Michelson; May 
8-27: Recent Paintings by Artists 
of World War Il. 

Audubon (1000 5th) 
Mildred Hayward. 

Babcock (38E57) May: 19th & 20th 
Century Americans. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) 
14: Sarah Boal, 

Barzansky (664 Mad.) May 1-15: 
Paul Meisner. 

B. T. Batsford (122E55) May 4-138: 
‘Dolis Inspired by Fairy Tales. 
Binet (67E57) To May 12: Bertalan 
Bodnar. 

Bodley (26E55) May 1-20: Antunez. 
Brooklyn Mus. (E’Pkwy.) To May 
21: Print Annual; John F. Peto. 
Buchholz (32E57) May 2-27: Paul 
Klee. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) To May 6: di 
Benedetto; Lee Porzio. 

Carstairs (11E57) May: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Carre (712 5th) To May 31: Ad- 
vancing French Art. 
Charles-Fourth (51 Chas.) To May 
15: Ben Bishop. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
May 5: Samuel Koch; May 8-26: 
Konval Sculpture. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) May: 
Buckminister Fuller Designs; Re- 
cent Accessions. 

Creative (20W15) May 8-20: Anita 
Gooth. 

Delius (116E57) May 2-27: 20 
Paintings, Old & New. 
Downtown (32E51) To 
“In 1950.” 
Durlacher (11E57) 
Group Exhibition. 
Egan (63E57) May: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 
Eggleston 
Millington. 
Feigl (601 Mad.) 
American 
Painters. 

Ferargil (63E57) To May 18: Hart- 
ley. 

Friedman (20E49) May 1-31: Laura 
Jean Alten. 

Rose Fried (40E68) 
Moholy-Nagy. 
French Embassy (934 5th) May: 
Modern French Tapestries. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To May 
13: George Morrison; To May 6: 
Stanley Crane; May 9-19: John 
Enser. 

Greiss (47 Chas.) To May 20: 
Becker, Marren, Mildwoff. 

Hacker (24W58) To May 6: Eve 
Peri; May 8-27: Spivak, Schanker, 
Tavelli. 

Hewitt (18E69) To May 18: Dud- 
ley Huppler Drawings. 

Hugo (26E55) May 8-31: Kamrow- 
ski; To May 18: Scott. 

Janis (15E57) To May 22: 20th 
Century Young Masters. 

Jewish Museum (5th & 92) May 4- 
June 1: Ilya Schor Woodcut Draw- 
ings. 

Kennedy (785 5th) May: Group Ez- 
hibition. 

Kleemann (65E57) To May 18: 
Louis Boga. 

Knoedler (14E57) To May 18: 
Rufino Tamayo. 

Kootz (600 Mad.) To May 15: 
Talent, 1950. 

Kraushaar (32E57) To May 18: 
Katharine Sturgis. 

Laurel (108E57) To May 6: Ha- 
naniah Harariz May 5-19: New 
Talent, 1950. 

Levitt (559 Mad.) To 
Krause; Park. 


To May 


May 2-25: 


May 1- 


May 13: 
To May 30: 


(161W57) May 1-13: 


To May $1: 
€& European Modern 


To May 19: 


May 6: 


a 
Lenox (847 Lex.) To May 13: 
Harry Hering. a 
Little Carnegie (146W57) 
Paintings by ASL Students. 


Lotos Club (5E66) To May 2: Rob. © 
ert Philipp. 


Luyber (112E57) May 1-13: Group 
Exhibition. 

Macbeth (11E57) May 8-27: Cari 
Sprinchorn. 
Matis’e (41E57) Wifredo — 
Lam. 

Metropolitan Mus. (82 & Sth) To | 
May 21: Art Treasures from Vi- | 
enna Collections, i 
Midtown (605 Mad.) To May 6; ~ 
Thon; May 9-27: Dong Kingman — 
Watercolors. 
Milch (55E57) To May 13: Group 
Exhibition. q 
Modreal (6 5th) Zo May 7: Group 
Exhibition. 

Mus. Modern Art (11W53) To June ~ 
11: Demuth; Watkins. 

Mus. Natural History (CPW & 79) 
To May 11: Christine Deichmann, 
Mus. Non-Obj. Painting (1071 5th) 
May: roup Exhibition. 

Mus. City N. Y. (5th & 104) May: 
“Stranger in Manhattan.” 

New Art Circle (41E57) May: Group ~ 
Exhibition. 

National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
May 6-27: Watercolor Society Show. 
National Academy (1083 Sth) To 
May 17%: Audubon Artists Annual, 
Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) To May 
13: Roy Gates Perham. 

Newhouse (15E57) May: Old Mas- 


May: 


May: 


ters. 

Newton (11E57) To May 6: Lola 
Frantz. 

New School (66W12) May 8-31: 
Student Exhibition. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Paintings (640 
Mad.) May: Old Masters & Modern 
Paintings. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (CPW & 77) May: 
“In 1850"; Recent Accessions; 
American Fine Printing, 1890-1910. 
Niveau (63E57) To May 6: Jose 
Palmeiro. 

Betty Parsons (15E57) To May 6: 
Still; Congdon, 

Passedoit (121E57) May 1-18: Fred- 
erick Childs. 

Pauls (336 N. Y. Ave., B’klyn) 
May: Group Exhibition. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) From May 
7: Members Watercolor Show. 
Penthouse (15W55) May: Picasso 
Plaque Replicas. 

Peridot (6E12) To May 18: Alfred 
Russell. 

Perls (32E58) May 1-27: Modern 
French Paintings, Part Ill. 
Perspectives (34E51) To May 20: 
Magic. 
Portraits (460 Park) May 9-31: 
Portraits in Review, 1949-50. 
Pyramid (59E8) To May 3: Er- 
hard; Hardaway; May 4-31: Group 
Exhibition, 

Regional Arts (155E46) To May ~ 
21: Donald Burgess. : 

Rehn (683 5th) 7o May 10: Burch- 
field. ; 

Riverside Mus. (310 Riv. Dr.) To | 
May 20: Art Director's Club Ea-~ 
hibition. 4 

RoKo (51 Greenwich) To May 18: 
Nicholaj Storm. 

Rosenberg (16E57) May 1-27: 19th 
& 20th Century French Paintings. 


Salpeter (36W56) May 1-13: Amer- = 


ican Drawings. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
June 30: Entente Cordiale in Tex- 
tiles & Trimmings. 


Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To May 4 fa 


12: Siv Holme. 

Schaeffer (52E58) May: Old Mas- 
ters. : 
Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) May: 
Old Masters. 
Sculptors (4W8) Sale of ~ 
Sculpture. 7 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) May: 
Old Masters. 
Serigraph (38W57) 
New Serigraphs—1950. 


May: 


To Sept. 16: > 


Tribune (100W42) May 1-30: Fran- | 


cisco Tortosa, 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To ~ 
May 10: Minna Citron; May 13- 
26: Modern Belgian Paintings. 

Village Art Center (224 Wav.) May © 
1-9: 5th “Open” Sculpture & Draw- 
ings Show. 
Viviano (42E57) 
Afro, Sculpture. 

Maynard Walker (117E57) To Map ~ 
18: Kenneth Callahan Drawings. 

Weyhe (794 Lex.) To May 17: Jan 
Gelb. 

Whitney Mus. (10E8) 7o May 28: 5 
Sculpture, Watercolor, & Drawings 
Annual, 

Willard (32E57) To May 18: David 
Smith Scuipture. ; 

Wittenborn (38E57) To May 20: 4 
French & Italian Book Illustrators. ~ 
Howard Young (1E57) May: Old 
Masters. 


May 9-June 8:4 
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ns PREE! FREE! FREE! 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Courses in oil painting under Hobson - 
Pittman and Dean Stambaugh; water-color Thi h | 
with Andrew W. Case; freehand drawing 5 all some 


with Eleanor Best; and art history under 
Harold E. Dickson. Art education courses BRUSH C ASE 
under Viktor Lowenfeld, Sybil Emerson, 


Edward Mattil, and Jack Bookbinder. 


Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 from how to June 15 
Post Session—August 14 fo September? | With ANTHONY 9 


More than 800 courses in 75 departments 
available during the 12 weeks of the sum- 


mer sessions. Planned recreational pro- 
gram including’ Summer Artists Series. 


for further information address: 

Director of Summer Sessions PALETTE 

Room 102-E Burrowes Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE You simply tear off the top of 

State College, Pennsylvania your Peel-Off Palette, print on 
it clearly your name and ad- 
dress and send it to John J. 
Anthony at the address below. 
This handsome, handy holder 
for your brushes will be sent to 
you Free, Post Paid! It’s an offer 
that comes just in time to fit into 
your Spring plans for outings 
and field trips. This convenient 
brush carrier, together with 
Anthony's Palette that “peels 
off” to give you 50 times more 
working surface than ordinary $1.75 


palettes-and saves you time VALUE 


and messy clean-ups — is a com- 


bination that lets you “travel” FOR ONLY 


light and paint right, whatever 0 
your medium. Don't delay — get 
yours today! a 


HERE IT IS! 


This smart, black bakelite brush- 
carrying case is a foot long, an 
inch in diameter, has a screw cap. 
Ideal for keeping your brushes 


ie A safe clean and in order. Regularly 
—_ Ge a 75¢ value, it’s yours Free with a 
top of Anthony's Peel-Oft Palette! 
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JOHN J. ANTHONY 
15 East 58th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


FOR EVERY 
a | 


IN EVERY 
PRICE RANGE 


W nd, 
BRUSHES 


RED SABLE 


FINE GRADE 


OX HAIR 


MEDIUM GRADE 


RoR ET a gas 


ECONOMY GRADE 


Now made in the United 
States to the precise stand- 
MCL TRG Met Tari? 
our English - made brushes 
an enviable reputation 


throughout the world 
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